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The ‘‘Five-Foot Shelf” as originated by President Charles W. Eliot of Harvard Univer- 








oe sity is the best-known literary achievement of recent years. No other work has ever 
és received the world-wide publictty accorded this unique idea. And yet while the Ny 
\/ title is almost universally known some popular misconception still exists as to \\ 
Nie § the scope and purpose of this epoch-making library. Some readers who have oN 
Nee often heard aout it do not fully appreciate what these beautiful books SG 
5 with the noble conceptionback \}4 
N 5 of them would mean in ¢heir 1S) ) 
\\'¥/) own homes. \\\ 
WAS oo 
QS; Complete in Itself Wd 
\ “y To the man of one book or one thou- A 
Ne sand, this work will appeal, because of its “OK 
VN S) comprehensive plan and seasoned editorial | | 
V7 equipment. It ddes not refer the reader \Y 
YxPo elsewhere, but gives him within its own 7 \l 
WA covers complete examples of every class 
QS of literature from the world’s greatest ey) 
43 authors. And with this wealth of ma- AN\\ 
|) terial comes every possible aid in the \\|}) 
NES way of Prefaces, Notes, Glossaries, and ooo 
Nos Indices. : ‘4 
8197 “Every Book of High Permanent = °)\) 
MW, Value”’ RY 
| \ ) In the choice and arrangement of these 3 \ 
\ Kor vooks as pertaining to specialized subjects, a A 
bivay Dr. Eliot conferred with other prominent wis! 
We, educators, making the library in effect an 89 
Wo epitome of the best trained thought of to- Vy 
INKS, day. ‘The completed books represent a XI ]] 
\i7 combined intelligence and experience WA 
0490 which no amount of money could have ime) 
Aye 3 purchased. Says President Jordan of J 
>) 3 Leland Stanford Junior University: “I SW 
} f° believe that every book contained in the NN | 
(\\l\) series is of a high permanent value in the 
\ Ye history of the world.” S40 
PYS9 A Booklet Worth Sending For 
We: This 64-page book has been prepared PY | 
109 at considerable expense, and is sent out x ) 
| f freely for a specific reason. It would ooo 
V3 be impossible to describe The Harvard Ryd 
, Classics accurately in the pages of any |} 
] advertisement, no matter how extensive. A 
M The breadth and scope of this great library heh 
\\ require explanation in careful detail. ‘ 
{ +\ 's ' 
Wy Not a Mere Catalogue \2 
WF The booklet is not a mere catalogue of — Ov {! 
Wy titles and authors, but is a chatty, readable ¢ WW \ 
V\ 9 resume, such as a college professor might NI) 
f give a pupil after lecture hours, stating why Sono 
Nt certain authors and works were chosen, INP 
cs l and giving illuminating glimpses of their 3) 2 
Wd work. It will thus be of interest to every oN 
WI oer ae ee ai ¥\ | 
NY book-lover as a" freshener,” on account wie 
of its wide range of subjects and manner \ \}/ 
4 of presentation. Oe 
va aS \ 4 
¥Z, Send Today for This Free Booklet SSG 
u This booklet is sent without charge or reservation. All you need “BY 
to do is to write your name and address upon the Request Blank on Xt )} 
the corner of this page, tear it off, and mail it to us. oe 
The Request Blank is printed entirely for your convenience, and its TV 
use does not obligate you in the slightest degree. a": | 
CORE : =| It merely allows us to send you, with our compliments, the hand- 4 
\ 4/3 P. F. Collier & Son : some booklet described ; = Mee B us ry wy Sad aes you at NY } 
| 2 _"? our leisure—and yours—what the © Five-Foot Shelf” actually contains. i) | 
Se 416 West 13th St., New York \ But will you please bé prompt ? sw | 
<3 4 Please send me by mail, free of lq Booklets Going Fast 5 | 
Fo J charge, the 64-page book describing ) Every mail brings us many inquiries for these booklets from every | 
( os E Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books. In corner of the United States, and even from foreign countries. Our \ WH} | 
a: ‘ policy is to answer each and every request at once, in the order Yo | 
Ce! F Name =| received. So long as this edition lasts we shall continue to supply : 4 
<a B | 5 ca them eratuitously. We would suggest, however, that you send in A/T 
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P. F. COLLIER 


NEW YORK 


Shepard of New York 

OR SEVENTEEN YEARS the Democratic Party in this nation 

has been an exile from power and public confidence. That con- 

dition, every well-informed person knows, promises now to end 

at the Presidential election, which occurs just twenty-one 
months from this date. All that the party needs during the intervening 
months is to refrain from folly, to commit no act which will frighten 
away that most shy and hard-to-be-got of advantages, the faith of the 
public. The most conspicuous single one of all the official acts of the 
party during the period of probation is the selection of a United States 
Senator from New York. All that the party needs to choose rightly is 
just plain selfish sense, not altruism. They ean send to Washington a 
man of the caliber of those four Eastern Democratie Senators whose acts 
caused GROVER CLEVELAND to denounce his party’s perfidy and dis- 
honor—caused, indeed, that very withdrawal of the public confidence 
which has ever since kept the party eating husks. Or they can send a 
man Whose name and reputation to-day, as well as his conduct when he 
reaches the Senate, will make Democratic votes for 1912 in every village 
from Puget Sound to the Florida Keys. Epwarp M. SHEPARD, elevated 
to official life, would be much the same kind of moral asset to the Demo 
eratic Party that HuGHES was to the Republicans, and, because of his 
opportunities in the Senate chamber, a more effective one. The public 
personality of any man is composed of ability and character. Of the 
one, Mr. SHEPARD’S eminence in his profession is convincing proof; 
as to the other, it can be said that no lawyer has ever discriminated 
among the cases offered to him with a finer sense of that propriety 
which is founded on public right. He has had again and again the 
most important contemporary cases in the courts of New York; that 
country, but their retainers never included his conscience. Mr. SHEPARD 
is high-minded, scrupulous, able, and zealous for the publie good. 


Two Men 

2 MOST DEPRESSING QUALITY of the Standpat Republican 

majority report in the Ballinger case is its aspect as a measure of 
the degree to which blind and unmitigated partizanship governs the 
acts and utterances of present-day public men. The Standpatters on 
the committee included two men who possess the best that is to be got 
from education, and political and professional experience, in contempo- 
rary America. They are the best that the Republican Party has to put 
forward. These men were in a judicial position—and their training has 
been such as to make them understand fully the responsibilities and 
proprieties of the judicial office. Yet they signed a document which is 
not one whit removed, in substance or in manner, from the rudimentary 
standards of the stump .rator who declares that his candidate is an 
angel and the opposition a horse thief. It is not the verdict they gave 
—it is the method by which they arrived at it, the violence of their 
language, and the vulgarity of their insinuations. As to the brutal 
bullying that Knute NELSON practised throughout the hearings, there 
are Obvious extenuations that make for charity of judgment. And 
there is not in the past of the Honorable GzorGe W. WICKERSHAM any 
thing to indicate that he would pass through the depths of self-humilia 
tion, or suffer any other inconvenience than the failure to succeed 
necessarily attached to publie discovery, because he had put his hand to 
the forgery of an official document in order to gain a partizan advan 
But the Honorable SAMUEL W. McCay of Massachusetts, and 
the Honorable Etrau Root of New York, must in their souls hate with 
& hate made more bitter by self-blame the task which fixes their repu 
tations in an altitude of taste and bearing far below that where the 
one was offered the presidency of an old and distinguished college, 
and the other succeeded JoHN Hay as Secretary of State. 


tage, 


Courage 

: hpey USUALLY HELPS toward correct conelusions. It will be 

so in the general judgment of Colonel ROOSEVELT’S part in the 
late elections. The notion, held and propagated by a certain type of his 
opponents, that he was moved, not by venuine impulse s. but by per 
sonal calculations for 1912, will hardly exist long cven in the regions 
Where it was born. The real ROOSEVELT is the one sketched by Judgy 
LINDSEY in The Beast.’’ When Colorado was on fire for silver. in 
1900, RoosEVELT, then Governor of New York. appeared in the Denver 
Opera House to make 


campaign speech As he faeed the crowd li 
bared h teeth, and the first words they heard were: We stand 
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gold platform.”’? Judge LiInpsEy, whose life has been a hard and noble 
fight, says that when he has faced the hoot of prejudiced opposition, he 
That is the 
ROOSEVELT who is stamped on the mind of America, and who has 
pointed the path to many of the best among her public men. 


has remembered ROOSEVELT and filled his lungs again. 


Toistoy’s Works 

MONG TOLSTOY’S various works ‘° Anna Karenina’ 
A come first in In this case popularity and 
fame go together. ‘‘Anna Karenina’’ and ‘*War and Peace’’ are the main 
foundations of ToLsToy’s literary fame, but we venture the prediction 
that ‘‘ The Power of Darkness’’ will stand alongside of them in the 
verdict of history. That play is probably the greatest tragedy written 
in any country in many decades. TOLSTOY’S greatness as a writer made 
possible his position as an evangelist, but also the commanding position 
he took in the ethics of his country certainly helped to make him a 
bigger figure than he could have been had he remained an artist only. 
‘*My Religion,” 
with his great fiction or his greatest drama, but they were one expres- 
sion of a passionate spiritual attitude toward his times which has had a 
vreater influence in Russia itself than outsiders can readily comprehend. 


is said to 
world-wide sales. 


‘* My Confession,’’ and their suecessors do not rank 


The House of Lords 

FEW DAYS after these sapient words appear, the British will have 
a finished the elections which to some degree indicate their attitude 
toward their Upper House. Whatever the result, it is clear already 
that the House of Lords, as at present constituted and with its present 
role, can not last. Even if the Conservatives win, they will feel com 
pelled either to improve the make-up of that body or reduce its powers. 
Lord ROSEBERY has for many years been urging the upper chamber to 
save itself by voluntarily introducing an elective element, and there 
have been plenty of other warnings, so the plea that the proposed re- 
One thing that stands 
out in the present contest is the superiority of the Liberal debaters, per- 


form was sprung too suddenly amounts to little. 


haps because theirs is the more reasonable position. 
took Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, the Unionists have brought forward no espe- 
cially strong man. Mr. 


Since age over- 


BALFOUR is extremely astute, but not a heavy 
hitter. The Liberals, on the other hand, have a formidable list of 
speakers, thinkers, and fighters. What makes the contest of 
especial interest is the fact that not since CHARLES lost his head has 
there been a situation in which the British have been so sharply asked 


such 


to decide a fundamentally constitutional contest. 


Divine Right 

OW LONG ean the German Emperor solemnly proclaim himself 

| | the special instrument of the Lorb, and, to venture into American 
slang, ‘‘ get away with it’??? When the Socialists called up the subject 
recently in the Reichstag, and questioned the Chancellor about one of 
the Kaiser’s speeches, that functionary said he agreed with the Em- 
peror’s views. The Conservatives have.such a grip on this Reichstag 
that it was easy for them to end the debate. The Socialists and the 
Republicans, however, now working together, will probably make heavy 
gains next year, and whenever there is a Liberal majority the Emperor 
will find if necessary TO live up to the promise he gave Von BULOw to 
‘The Prussian State,”’ 


‘was first welded together by the earnest work of great rulers from the 


restrain his speech. said the present Chancellor, 
House of Hohenzollern,’”’ and therefore ‘‘ the Prussian Kings, in relation 


to their people, are Kings in their own right.”’ The Socialists laugehed. 


What 
ANY SOCIALISTS on the Continent of Kurope are not Col 
2 lectivists at all, but men whose bond is the desire to ameliorate 


the condition of the masses, by whatever steps experienc 


Is Socialism ? 


inay recom 
mend. In Germany, for instance, the Socialists of the north are mainls 
should eall 
Partv in France toward 
United States The 


enforeed order, but that, in 


south are largely what we 


Socialist 


Collectivists, and those of the 
Progressives. The attitude of the 
BRIAND has not been widely understood in the 
criticism of him is not that he making 
soldiers of railway employees, he stretched to the breaking point a law 


intended only for military emergencies; and as only part of the railway 


employees obeyed his eall, he put himself in the position of having ten 
thousand or more deserters technically speaking on his hands, and 
being unable to punish them What the Government ought to have 
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done, according tc many moderate Socialists, was to have offered arbi- 
tration, and thus concentrated public opinion against the side refusing 
it. What Socialism is to be in the United States is as yet undetermined. 
Its great suecess in Milwaukee was made possible by the fact that 
VicToR BERGER has been always more interested in the next step for 
the general welfare than in manufacturing in advance an ultimate ideal. 
He accepts, in the main, the Marxian ereed, but wears it lightly, and 
deals with the world in which he lives. 


The Pace We Keep 

4 7 HEN TWO GREAT RAILROADS eut a few minutes more from 
W the distance between Chicago and New York, there was carried 
a step further one of the changes that belong exclusively to modern 
times. It is entertaining to read the impressions of speed contained in 
the literature of the past. Scott, for instance, in ‘‘The Heart of 
Midlothian,’’ describes, with all of his large mastery, the difference 
between the rapid travel of his day and the slowness of thirty years 
before; yet the progress was only from a small horse-cart to a bigger 
eoach with change of horses. FIELDING, in ‘‘Tom Jones,’’ and 
FARQUHAR, in ‘‘ The Stage Coach,’’ have left pictures of the earlier 
vehicles. Scort deseribes the coaches that ‘‘ thunder through the 
streets’’ as enthusiastically as, and far more ably than, KIPLING could 
describe the power and dash of a modern locomotive, airship, automo- 
bile, or ocean liner, and with full emphasis on the accompanying peril. 
‘‘That which gratifies the impatience of the human disposition will be 
practised in the teeth of danger, and in defiance of admonition.’’ 
TOLsToy, a few years before his death, remarked of Americans that 
they used their brains thinking up ways to save time, and then used 
them to think up ways to kill the time they had saved. The gifted 
Russian was more sympathetic with one set of eternal truths than he 
was with another set of facts, equally true and equally eternal. We 
ean not live out our destiny by harking only backward. We must act 
in the living present, and the nation which deals most originally and 
suecessfully with the physical conditions and scientific problems of 
to-day is likely to be soundest and strongest in spiritual and intellectual 
life as well. The WriGutT brothers, therefore, represent perfectly the 
most promising and attractive side of the United States of 1910. 


The Western Woman 

HE RESIDENT of the Atlantic seaboard who does his traveling 
: eastward toward Paris misses the opportunity of learning that the 
Far-Western woman dresses with as much taste and as winsomely as 
women anywhere. Her talk is entertaining and witty. She has all the 
better ones of those qualities which are commonly spoken of as breezy. 
She discusses polities, a part of every Westerner’s religion. She knows 
the vital themes of the day—and this without apparent neglect of chil- 
dren or family responsibilities. She has inherited the spirit of her 
pioneer ancestors, a character-building race that had the saving grace 
of humor. The culture of the average Western home has not infre- 
quently surprised the guest from Philadelphia or Boston—not in Den- 
ver, Portland, or Los Angeles, where one expects to find finish, but in 
Cheyenne, Fargo, and Helena. The cowboy conquered the Indian; the 
school-teacher has conquered the cowboy, and he soon will have bowed 
his way out of the overworked pages of fiction. His lariat is a skipping- 
rope for children, with a present more full of vitality and a future more 
full of promise than that of the average child in the more crowded East. 


Money Then and Now 

N ARRATING HISTORY, the modern critic nearly always takes the 
- economic view, emphasizing it partly because of its importance, 
partly to redress a balance, since formerly it passed almost unnoticed. 
WILuiaM STEARNS Davis, Professor of Ancient History in the University 
of Minnesota, in his new book, ‘‘ The Influence of Wealth in Imperial 
Rome,’’ deseribes Roman conditions in terms of our own. The ancient 
slum is compared with the slum of Chicago or New York. Money in 
polities under CHSAR is compared with the money pull as we see it now. 
What a dress cost a patrician woman is given alongside what an Ameri- 
can lady plutocrat pays in Paris. Why childlessness became fashionable 
centuries ago in the eapital of the world is discussed in connection with 
the same condition in our New England towns. JUVENAL, probably 
with the exaggeration of a satirist, tells us that in courts of law a man’s 
testimony bore weight in exact proportion to his wealth. It is a fact 
that by the third century A. D., when the Empire was well along on its 
downward path, the first question of the judge was: ‘‘ To what class do 
you belong?”’ The punishment for crime differed according to the class, 
not only actually, as now, but as an acknowledged principle. From 
such respect for wealth to the day when Diprus JuLIANUS bought the 
office of emperor at auction, is only a logical progress. If eternal vigi 
lanee is the price of liberty, one of the things requiring most constant 
and determined watchfulness is the tendency of money, in a rich com 
mercial age, to monopolize prestige and power 


An Optimist in Duluth 
NO SEE THE CHEERFUL SIDE of the most common subject of 
‘| contemporary conversation is perhaps the severest test of an 
optimist; probably it is natural that this capacity should be united with 
a happy gift of expression. Mr. E. Rog, who writes on the letter-head 


of the Zenith Furnace Company of Duluth, possesses both these quali- 
ties; they are abundant justification for printing what he says: 

“Twenty-eight years ago I one day paid the only dime I had seen for weeks to 
see and hear a machine which looked like part of mother’s clothes-wringer, and 
which ate sheets of tin-foil and emitted human squawks through a tin horn. My 
father was boss of a shoe shop and of two hundred hands, and we lived in a small 
detached house in a Massachusetts town. We used flat-wicked oil-lamps, and had 
a real Brussels carpet and a marble-topped table in the sitting-room. 

“If there was a bath-tub in town, it existed as a tradition for the most of us, 
who stuck to the old wooden wash-tub for our weekly dips. 

. The first water from a faucet came as the acme of luxury, comparable to 
that other luxury, a glass of soda-water. Yet dad managed to put a tidy sum in 
the bank and we were considered well off.” 

Mr. ROE now contrasts this past with his present: 

“My small son yelled through a phone at the age of sixteen minutes; he cut 
his first tooth on a phonograph record entitled ‘Triiumerei,’ learned to fall into the 
bath-tub and slide on hardwood floors at an early age, and persists in fooling with 
the electric wall switch in spite of numerous shocks. 

“He eats things I never heard of in my boyhood; he rides many miles in street- 
cars; almost everything in common use in his home would have been called a luxury 
or an impossibility in mine. I work in a subordinate position at over twice what 
my father earned at the same age, but my bank account is smaller. 

“To-day I pay twice as much for butter as my father did, but I’ve just bought a 

suction carpet-cleaner. And my grandfather got his butter for eleven cents.” 
It is only the gloomy type of reformer, emotional and therefore likely 
to be inaccurate, who denies that the average man, or even the man far 
below the average, has far more comforts now than he had a few gen- 
erations ago. The poorest man in the United States, by the expenditure 
of two days’ toil to earn the price, can travel from Boston to New York 
far more agreeably than GEORGE WASHINGTON did. What is demanded 
by persons who look to the future is a more even distribution of the 
benefits that man has wrenched from nature. It is better that forty 
boys should have one bicyele each than that one boy should have two 
automobiles. A few years ago, when the Consolidated Gas Company of 
New York was finally compelled to reduce its price from one dollar to 
eighty cents, nine million dollars of accumulated overcharges, in sums 
of from five dollars to a hundred, were returned to the people of the 
city, to families to whom it meant small comforts and aids to more 
wholesome living. This money bought small things for simple families, 
instead of one more servant for families that already had twenty. It 
is no case either of mere sympathy with those who have little or 
of unfriendliness toward those who have more than enough. If you 
believe that the soundest and happiest nation, and the one that is headed 
toward the most certain future, is the one where wealth is best dis- 
tributed, where the greatest number of people can have homes of 
their own with simple comforts in them, then you must see as vital 
things the tariff, the income and inheritance taxes, and all those 
economic matters with which eurrent politics deals. 


From Pleasant Valley to Halsted Street 

JO DAVIESS COUNTY is the northwestern corner of Illinois. It 
p | lies just across the river from Dubuque, Iowa, and Wisconsin is its 
northern neighbor. Its chief town is Galena, where General GRANT 
spent his early years. It is splendid corn and cattle country. Two 
lines of railroad cross it east and west—the Illinois Central and the 
Chicago Great Western; the Northwestern and a trunk line of the Bur- 
lington run north and south. Nature and man would seem to have 
combined to make it like the cities that ZENOPHON was always arriving 
at, great and prosperous. But it is not. 
population each decade read as follows: 


The census records of its 


1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 

27 ,325 27,820 27,534 25,101 24,533 22,657 
Here is an Illinois County that has five thousand fewer people than it 
had the day when the local regiments went marching off to follow 
GRANT through the Civil War. What is the 
matter with Jo Daviess? Might not IIli- 
nois give a little thoughtful introspection 
to this question, even though it must cease 
a moment from its gloating over the mar- 
velous growth of Chicago —thirty per 
cent in the last decade alone. 
County must have raised some fifty thou. ¢ 





Jo Daviess 


sand boys and girls during those fifty ; Pit Yl N O 14S 
years. Where are they all?) Some joined * ‘A ! 

the exodus to Canada, no doubt; prob- \ ( 
ably more, the young men especially, are \_ } 

in Chicago—the girls stayed at home \t 

and withered because all the marriageable VS 

men had gone away. Are they better off j 

in Halsted Street than in Pleasant Val- ¢ : 

ley, Council Hill, and Apple Center? Jo eo 

Daviess is only one county. What of \ 


Mereer, Marshall, Schuyler, Scott, Stark, 
Pike, Pope, Kendall, Hancock, Henderson, 
and Brown? All these have fewer people 
to-day than in 1870 
1880, and more than half the surface of Illinois is less closely peopled 
than ten years ago. 


W SS 


Very many other counties have decreased since 


There are economic results wrapped up in this 
condition that must be reckoned with in the not distant future 
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The Sunset Gun 


5 be short session — and the last one — of the present Congress was formally opened on the first Monday in December. For the last time in his career Mr. Cannon 
took part as Speaker. The present Congress will expire by constitutional limitation at noon the Fourth of March next; then the Congress which was elected last 
November with its Democratic majority will come into being, although it may not assemble in regular session until next December. Many of the Republican veterans 
in this photograph, such as Tawney of Minnesota, Olcott of New York, McKinlay of California, and Calderhead of Kansas, will not appear in the next Congress 
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Mrs. Eddy’s home at Newton, where she died 
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The London Guildhall banquet to officers of the American fleet 


The American Fleet in British Waters 


pongo y meagre Joseph B. Murdock and the offi- 

\ cers of the third division of the American Atlantic 
fleet were dined and wined in characteristic style by the 
Lord Mayor and the Corporation of London in the 
Guildhall on December 2. The Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas 
Vesey Strong, in his black, gold-laced robes, sat on a 
dais in the Guildhall library with the Lady Mayoress 
by his side. Gowned aldermen, mace and sword bear- 
ers, and uniformed officers surrounded them. One by 
one the officers of the fleet, from midshipmen up, with 
British admirals, generals and city magnates inter- 
vening, were presented. After a rapid inspection of the 
art gallery the procession wended its way to the historic 
Guildhall for a typical Guildhall luncheon, starting with 
turtle soup and punch, and making its way via ‘‘ barons 
of beef’ to ‘‘maids of honor’’ and the inevitable 
speeches. The Lord Mayor proposed ‘‘The American 
Navy,’’ to which Admiral Murdock replied in a speech 
which laid stress on the American nationality of our 
sailors. He said that three offers of enlistment had 
been received the day after a London newspaper pub- 
lished the menu served to the men on American war- 
ships, which included ice cream three times a week 

American sailors marching from a church service at Gravesend 


The Monument to Baron von Steuben 


| e~ statue to Baron Frederick William Augustus 
von Steuben, the Prussian general who served with 
the American forces in the Revolutionary War, was un- 
veiled in Washington on December 7 by Miss Helen 
Taft, the President’s daughter The monument was 
erected by our Government. President Taft, Count von 
Bernstorff, the German Ambassador; Representative 
Richard Bartholdt, of Missouri, and Dr. Charles J. 
Hexamer, president of the National German-American 
Alliance, made addresses extolling the foreigner who 
came across the seas to help fight America’s battles, and 
who became a Major-General in the American army. 
The German-American societies of the United States, 
which were represented by fully 10,000 visitors, provided 
a chorus of 1,000 voices which was accompanied by the 
United States Marine Band. The Von Steuben statue 
Stands on the northwest corner of Lafayette Square, 
Opposite the White House. A parade, in which 10,000 
Soldiers, sailors, and civilians marched, followed the 
unveiling. The German Ambassador said that many 
descendants of the old German stock who had found 
anew home in this hospitable country, and now formed 
4 natural bond of an ever-increasing friendship between 
Germany and the United States, had come to Wash- 
ington to do honor to the memory of one of the most 
distinguished of their number at the foot of his statue, 
which was the work of an American citizen of Ger- 
man descent. He was pleased to regard the monu- 
ment as a sign of the unbroken friendship between 
Germany and United States. Unlike many other 
foreign officer 3 c 


$aron von Steuben never returned to his 
Native country H 





burial place is near Utica, New York The unveiling of the monument erected in Washington to the memory of Baron von Steuben 
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The Schwab Residence, New York j 











H 
: : P 5 Two examples of almost identical copies of European stemetures 
The Doorway to J. Pierpont Morgan's Art Gallery are to be found in the splendid residence of Charles M. Sthwab, 


A duplication in detail only is to be found in this design, when compared at the beginning of Riverside Drive, and in the New York 
with the famous entrance of the Villa Medici, Rome, on the opposite page Herald Building. The former follows, almost line for line, the 
Chateau of Chenonceaux, in France, while the 
Herald Building is a duplicate of the Palazzo 
del Consiglio, or City Hall of Verona, Italy. 








Though many architects have Americanized 

foreignideastoacertainextent,othershavethus [| 
dropped entire structures, native to different set- 
tings, into the center of New York, with the re- 
sulting architectural hodgepodge so frequently 
commented on by foreigners. The tower of 
Madison Square Garden, shown below, is one or 
the handsomest examples of the Moorish and 
Renaissance in this country; but, rising above 
a little church in Seville, Spain, we find the 
Giralda Tower (on the opposite page), the inspi- 
ration for this well-known Gotham landmark 
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+ 











N. Y. Herald Building 


The facade of the uppe: 
stories of the Art Stu- 











The Pilgrim Monument 


: dents’ League, in Fifty- This 
The shaft at Province- seventh Street, is an been 
town, Mass., dedicated interesting appropria- archi 
last August by President tion, since the design The 
Taft in commemoration follows almost identi- ment 
of the landing of the cally thatof the famous duct 
Mayflower’s company on old Palace of Francis I hose 
the bleak sands of Cape of France. This type tion ; 
Cod, is in reality a dupli- of window arrange- is c 
cation of the City Hall ment has been very liken 
tower of Sienna, Italy, a prevalent in America, is th 
photograph of which ap- particularly in the go’s, 71st 


pears on the opposite page extending to many 


commercial buildings. 





Art Students’ League 





La sinsty funy part 
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Church of the Divine Paternity, New York The Residence of Joseph Pulitzer, Seventy-second Street, New York The Tower of Madison Square Garder 


(See page 26) Some Aspects of American Architecture al 
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' The Chateau of Chenonceaux, France 
‘6 
ures 3 = This famous Touraine Palace, in which Francis II and Mary 
wab, The Villa Medici, Rome — Now the French Academy Queen of Scots spent their honeymoon, and where Diana of 
York By observing its American counterpart, it will be seen how the architect Poitiers and Catherine de Medici each in her time held sway, is 
, the sought, by minor changes, to draw away from the earlier masterpiece familiar in outline to New Yorkers, as is indicated by Mr. 
> the Schwab’s residence. The Herald Building, 
aZzzQ however, is a decided improvement over its 
taly, fifteenth century original, the Palazzo del Con- 
lized siglio of Verona, for although at first glance the 
thus only apparent difference is the substitution of 
: Set- owls along the cornices for the effigies of the 
e re- original, yet the Herald Building is done in 
ently terra cotta, where frescoed plaster is used in its 
er of Italian prototype. The tower of Magdalen 
neor f College, Oxford, is doubtless the most widely 
cand f copied piece of church architecture in the world. 
bove | In New York it is seen ona number of edifices. 
| the | The Palazzo Rezzonico, where Browning spent 
ispi- his Venetian days, has a New World replica 
mark in Joseph Pulitzer’s residence in New York 
Palazzo del Consiglio 








The fagade on the pal- 
aceof Francis I, copied 
by the American Art 
Students’ League, was 
a most distinctive fea- 


The Sienna Tower 
This Italian structure has 
been a rich source of 


architectural suggestion. [ . ‘ 

The Boston Fire Depart- ; adh ey a. et aan gh voce piety 
ment employs a repro-| #iam i y be oes ead i a ea i +. ° 2 c 
duction a it for iaine : ee 5 e = OL Or LIER LOY ahaa hunting-lodge at yee 
hose; the new Union Sta- ¥ ty 3% ra “pan =e tainbleau, but ater 
tion at Waterbury, Conn., \ 9 = : ] ed ’ eh 2 transferredtotheCours 
is crowned by another t de la Reine, Paris. As 
likeness. In New York it inthe majorityofcases, 
is the inspiration of the it 1S more ornate than 
71st Regt. Armory tower its American model, 
; since this country’s 
taste is more severe 





Facade, Palace of Francis1 
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The Tower of Magdalen College, Oxford The Palazzo Rezzonico, Grand Canal, Venice The Giralda Tower, Seville, Spain 


re and Probable Sources of Inspiration (See pag 
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substantial revision downward. In this matter it takes 
robust faith in the ultimate triumph of right to predict the day 
when the tariff will be dealt with justly. It is seventeen years 
since Grover Cleveland said, in indignation over a tariff that had 
been made by his own party: 


gress, 


“Tariff reform will not be settled until it is honestly and fairly settled, in 
the interest and to the benefit of a patient and long suffering public.” 


To-day the people of the United States are practically unanimous 
in demanding tariff revision. Yet it will be a good year and a half 
before we shall have relief. The present Congress will do nothing. 
Taft will not call a special session of the new Congress, and it will 
not meet regularly until December, 1911. Tt will be June, 1912, 
before a new tariff bill can be passed by the Lower House. With 
a doubtful Senate, and a President belonging to the other party, 
real revision may be still more distant. 


A Chance for Useful Service 
TWNHE Democratic voters of New York State can help their State, 
| the nation, and their party by taking whatever measures lie 
within their power to influence their respective members of the Leg- 
islature to vote for Edward M. Shepard for United States Senator. 


Observing the Law by Mutual Agreement 

R. J. O. HENSON, a lawyer in Martinsburg, West Virginia, 
\ has sent to this paper a copy of a large poster printed in 
heavy type which was displayed conspicuously in public places 
throughout Berkeley County, West Virginia, during a period pre- 
ceding the recent election. Slightly abbreviated, the poster reads 
as follows: 

ELECTION NOTICE! 


In order to provide, as far as it is possible to do so, for an honest election 
without bribery or corruption on November 8, 1910, the following agreement 
has been entered into: 

First—That we will not ourselves, or through others directly or indirectly, 
vive or promise to give any voter or any other person for any voter, or place 
where the same may be found and taken by any voter or other person for such 
voter, any money or any other thing whatever of value. . . 

harness ‘The chairman of the County Executive Committee of the Repub 


lican and Democratic Parties in said County of Berkeley shall each name a 


man at each polling-place in said county to act as challengers; the two chal 


lengers so named at each polling-place shall be together the whole of said 
election day, and neither of them shall permit any person to talk to him 
unless in the presence and hearing of the other... . 
By agreement of 
Tue RepusBlicAN EXecutTivE COMMITTEE AND 


THe Democratic EXECUTIVE COMMITTE! 


The second paragraph of the notice would seem to indicate that 
the parties to the contract were not overconfident in each other's 
good faith. Mr. Henson says, however, that the agreement was 
strictly kept: “ The result was that the vote polled was over two 
thousand less than the vote usually ‘polled. 
when the polls closed more than twenty-five 
clined to vote because they were not paid. 
Mr. Henson, 
siderable profit to themselves and to the cause of better govern 


At some precincts 
‘undesirables’ de- 
Other sections,”’ 
concludes ‘might follow the example with con 
ment generally.” 

West Virginia has a corrupt practises act covering the agree 
ment exactly; the statute, however, was never observed in most of 
the State, and the purchase of votes in all the elections of recent 
years preceding the last one was open and flagrant. West Vireinin 
ought not to be very proud of the spirit which is“meonsciously 
revealed by this agreement. Fairly wide experience is back of the 
assertion that the purchase of votes in this country is more fr 
quent in the rural districts than in the cities, and more common in 


the older native American communities than either in the newer 


West or in the manufacturing towns where foreigners have come 


in. In remote counties, peopled well by farmers, there may be seen 
Delaware the 
where 


practises such as Tammany never attempted In 
corruption is always in the two rural counti farming 
prevails ; 
city, has been comparatively free from 1 The spirit of those 


Wilmington, a more or less cosmopolitan manufacturing 
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i HE tariff is the paramount issue. For By MARK SULLIVAN twe nty-five West Virginians who indign untly 

: ten years there has not been a day refused to vote because they were not going 

e R ° ‘ ‘ fo ‘ 7 . , ‘ > Sie. 

: when the bulk of the American people were not demand- — to be paid is fairly typical of a class of well-to-do farmers in New 

t ing, more than any other act within the power of Con- York State who insist that they ean’t lay off from work for a 


day without being paid for it. 


Picture of a Poor Man in Politics 


NE of the most able and successful among the younger poli- 
( ) ticians in the United States remarked, a few days after the 
election, in a mood of reaction after hard campaigning, that he 
was going to quit politics and push his business With all his zeal. He 
stated the objections of a poor man toa political career in these words: 
‘Pm tired of having my picture in the papers and an overdraft in 
the bank.”’ 
Sweeping in a High Wind 
Ts impressions of the recent election which were created by 
the next day’s headlines and by hastily written editorials 
so completely missed the vital aspects that it is not yet too late to 
call attention to some of the fundamental facts shown by mature 
comparison of all the results. The ‘rebuke to Roosevelt’? myth 
has already disappeared; another important truth involved in the 
results is pointed out by Mr. White of Emporia: 
“The direct primary is the vacuum cleaner of American politics. Kansas 
elected this year a Republican Governor, the entire delegation in Congress 
Republican, a Republican Legislature, and the entire Republican State ticket. 
Also, Kansas has two Republican United States Senators—all this in 


a day 
of Republican grief. 


Can you beat it’ I simply put it down to show you 
that the primary is the best instrument for party success. We cleaned house 
Excepting Vermont, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania, every 
Republican State that withstood the tide this year had a primary and cleaned 
house before the storm, It’s hard to sweep in a high wind.” 


at the primary. 


Another result closely allied to the point made by Mr. White is 
the fact that wherever the Republican Party was dominated by the 
radicals it won—Kansas, Wisconsin. California, Minnesota. and 
Iowa; the big Republican victories were in the radical Republican 
States; the big losses were in the conservative Republican States. 
Where the Insurgents were on top a Democratic landslide was 
escaped; wherever the people had the chance they supported the 
Insurgents. 

Direct Election of Senators 

JERSONS who believe in the direct election of United States 
| Senators can find abundant comfort in the November returns. 
If the direct system prevailed, Beveridge would have been reelected 
Senator by a large majority ; and Lodge in Massachusetts would have 
been overwhelmed in defeat. 

Indiana 

‘TUDY of the Indiana figures shows some really remarkable 
Ss results. It illustrates at once how wrong are a good many of 
the general impressions of the recent election, and how hard the 
people of a Democratic State tried, despite the handicap of compli 
cated and indirect voting, to reelect the Insurgent Republican, 
Beveridge, to the Senate. How many people know that in the elec 
tion for the Legislature this year Indiana really went less Demo 
eratie than in the election for 1908? Marshall’s 
Democratic plurality for Governor in 1908 was 14,453; this year 
the Democratic legislative plurality against , 
about 8.000. 


Governor in 


severidge was only 
With the exception of Tennessee and one or two 
other Southern States where there was an independent movement. 
Indiana was the only State where the Democrats this year failed in 
any respect to gain ground. And how hard the people tried to 
discriminate is shown by a comparison. - One group of Democratic 
counties, which gave a Democratic plurality of 13,362 on that part 
of the ticket where Beveridge was not involved, reduced that 
plurality to 3,912 on the Legislature, where Beveridge was in 
volved; another group of Republican counties gave a Republican 
plurality of only 4,611 on the State ticket where Beveridge was not 
involved, and increased that plurality to 11,676 on the Legislative 
ticket, where Beveridge was involved 
trict in 


In every Congressional dis- 
Jeveridge ran very far ahead of the Republican 
candidate for Congress. If Indiana had participated in the Demo 
cratic landslide to the same extent as Maine, or 


Indiana 


Pennsylvania—and Beveridge is the only reason it did not—the 
Democratic plurality would have been between 50,000 and 75.000. 
Indiana has shown that it believes in Insurgeney and the pro 


gressive principles that Beveridge stands for 
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Collier’s 


C.W. Post, Faker 


HE libel suit of Robert J. 
Collier against the Postum 
Company, Ltd., of Battle 


Creek, Michigan, resulted, after a long 
and thorough trial, in a verdict for 
CoLurer’s and an award of damages 
in the unprecedented sum of $50,000. 


Extract from a letter from Condé Nast, Advertising Manager of Collier’s to C. W. 
Post, Postum Cereal Co., Lid., Battle Creek, Michigan, November 22, 1905: 


“Owing to the advertising policy recently adopted, copy of 
which I am enclosing, it will be impossible for us to publish the 
style of copy you have been sending for Postum and Grape-Nuts” 


other clients than the Postum Com- 
pany. In the next year or so, the Gran- 
din Agency received from CoLLtEr’s 
two circulars, calling attention to spe- 
cial numbers of Couurrr’s. 

After the publication of his articles 








The offense was the publication, in 
forty-four newspapers and periodicals of New 
York State, of an advertisement charging us with 


The Letter 


on medical frauds, Samuel Hopkins 
Adams wrote for CoLLiger’s a series 
of editorials on the same subject. The Postum 








Company, in the meantime, had grown bolder and 





ere ee ’ - 
soliciting advertising by methods ‘akin to black- 




























































































— bolder in its published insinuations that Postum, 
mail. This important victory over the forces of a coffee substitute, had medicinal virtues; and 
fraud, this exceptional award—the heaviest ever 6 halle te ts pat ag a EA lp te it had besun to siete Ghat a diet of Gee ee 
given for libel in New York and probably in the hose ating with" Tit “apioad’ of Saitama Hoty would ward off impending attacks of appendicitis. 
United States—will be news to many. For not- that tk . : ind hence in Adams noticed this; in the issue of July 27, 1907, 
withstanding the importance of the case, the t vi CR RpOnahons COLLIER’s published one of his editorials, written 
newspapers were generally silent or very taciturn. of G , . by the without consultation with any employee of 
The Postum Company spends about a million dol- # : ; geet od CoLiier’s—written solely on his own judgment 
lars a year in advertising. Moreover, on the day ri c te and initiative—which contained this passage: 
after the trial closed, C. W. Post, head .faker of erem “Take certain recent exploitations of ‘Grape- 
the company, began a series cof advertisements . mi Nuts’ and its fellow article ‘Postum,’ put out by 
which garbled the testimony of CoLiier’s medical 3 wr? the same concern. One widely circulated para- 
experts to make it appear that they had endorsed y graph labors to produce the impression that 
the virtues of Grape-Nuts, and said nothing , eUTIMITY ‘Grape-Nuts’ will obviate the necessity of an 
about the outcome of the trial—nay, gave the operation in appendicitis. This is lying, and, 
impression that Post had won. ] potentially, deadly lying. Similarly, ‘Postum’ 
Libel suits always wander from the strict cause continually makes reference to the endorsements 
at issue, involving the past reputations of both of ‘a distinguished physician’ or ‘a prominent 
parties. This one exposed the career of C. W. health oficial,’ persons as mythical, doubtless, as 
Post. and it showed the real character of his they are mysterious.” True, all of it, and rather 
widely advertised products. But before we go , mild, considering the facts. 
into that, it will be necessary, in order to correct Pac C.W. Post, founder, dictator, and advertising ex- 
the impression produced by the latest Post adver hide “alin pert of the Postum Company, was in Europe at the 
tisements, to review the vital facts of the case. ¥ ) stop time. It was five weeks before he replied. Then 
In 1905 Con.ier’s began the publication of dentify appeared an advertisement signed by the company. 
Samuel Ifopkins Adams’s articles, “The Great sellin It was headed: “The ‘Yell-Oh’ Man and One of 
American Fraud,” that startling exposé of patent aac e Phere Ouray Ae Ifis Ways.” There is not room to publish all his 
medicines, quackery, and quack methods of adver- ‘ abuse. We merely cull from it the phrases “men- 
tising which bore fruit in the Pure Food and dacious falsehoods,” “poor clown,” “venom behind 
Drugs Act of 1906. CoL.irr’s, like every other peri- RL it.” The damaging thing was the charge that 
odical in the United States, had published in its The Editorial Co.igr’s had attacked him because he refused to 
early years advertising open to criticism on modern Published in Collier's July 27, 1907 advertise—in short, that we had attempted black- 
standards. When the Adams data began to come in, we Tg >@ © mail. “When a journal wilfully prostitutes its columns,” 
saw the light. We announced a new business policy ‘——— , ” is pT — || he wrote, ‘to try and harm a reputable manufacturer in an 
exclusion of all misleading and unfair advertising. That @ ] effort to force him to advertise, it is time the public knew 
was merely the new policy which nearly all the magazines | The “Yelj-Oh” Man | the facts. The owner or editor of CoLiier’s WEEKLY can 
have now adopted, and to which all reputable newspapers | | not force money from us by such methods.” Incidentally, 
must come in the end. \| he repeated the dangerous statement which justified the 
On November 4, 1905, the announcement of this policy | And One of His Ways. Adams editorial: , 
was printed in Co.uier’s in the following words: | oe | It is a practical certainty that when a man has ap- 
“COoLLIER’s will accept no advertisements of beer, whisky, | To call ® man @ liar seems rude, 80 | | proaching symptoms of appendicitis, the attack can be 
. . . : . we will let the reader select his own . . . “4p : . , 
or aleoholic liquors; no advertisements of patent medi hehe avoided by discontinuing all food except Grape-Nuts and 
cines; no medical advertisements or advertisements mak- Some time ago the Manager of “Col- by properly washing out the intestines.” 
ing claims to medicinal effect; no investment advertising ||| lier’s Weekly” got very cross with us He published this advertisement as widely as the Ameri- 
promising extraordinary returns, such as stocks in mining, ee Ee age SOE OVALE RE PA, AO can press circulates. In New York State alone it ap- 
oil, and rubber companies. The editor reserves the right "ibe kao aoaathaadiie Huei attacked peared in forty-four city and small city newspapers. Robert 
to exclude any advertisement which he considers extrava- by editors who have tried to force us J. Collier immediately sued him in the sum of $250,000 for 
gant in claim, or offensive to good taste.” By a freak of || | to advertise in their papers at their libel. Post responded by publishing another advertise- 
the demon who torments printing offices, the announce- | |: ee ee ee ee eee ment, entitled ‘ ‘Boo-Hoo’—Shouts a Spanked Baby.” 
: ; : ~ - |} tions, faillng in which we were to be | {I ns : F 7 gee et 
ment appeared next to a testimonial advertisement for } attacked through their editorial col- his reiterated his charge that the attitude of CoLLtEr’s 
Postum. This was very mild and harmless compared with ||| umns. The reader can fit a name to | constituted a “systematic, mercenary hounding.” “That 
matter which Post has printed since, but it did “lay claim pe Anstey wainenicess tht tne since: | great jury, the public,” said Post, “will hardly blame us for 
to medicinal effect.” A correspondent called our attention |: git teenies” tine A Gann eek Gt ie: | not waiting until we get a petit jury in a court-room before 
to this inconsistency. Sinclair “jungle bungle” type, a per- | denouncing this prodigal detractor.” For that advertise- 
Post's Advertising Refused non rie curate ray, matter, ta | ]_ment, also, Robert J. Collier has sinee entered suit 
PoRTHWITHL that advertising was ruled out of — ||| | seecene on eae ice eater sack, | || 4n Unprecedented Verdict 
CoLiier’s. Condé Nast, then advertising manager, | rank out and out falsehoods as appear [HE trial of the original case, founded on the charge 
wrote to the Grandin Company of Battle Creek, the adver | in their issue of July Sith, where the of blackmail in the “Yell-Oh Man” advertisement, 
tising agency which had placed this copy, advising them | gl ge yt os Fowl pr ige Ay 4- began in November. It lasted ten days ; and the jury, after 
of the fact The Grandin Company was really only an ||| ably clear to any reader who under- | deliberating an hour and a half, found for the plaintiff and 
annex to the Postum Cereal Company, formed to secure | | #tands the venom behind it. } awarded damages in the sum of $50,000 
the agent's « ommission on all of their advertising. But at ee eer Above is our case. The Postum case had only one real 
this time it was posing as an independent agency. In its | its columns, to try and harm a repu- support, and that so flimsy as to prove Post’s di speration. 
idvertisements it announced that “among other clients” it | table manufacturer in an effort to The cireulars sent by CoLuier’s since 1907 to the Grandin 
had the Postum Cereal Company. Mr. Nast made his force him to advertise, it is time the | || Agency, and signed in rubber stamp with the name of the 
‘ | ga oe go: — has cond gh he 7 | aan pry tine ‘Weekly poror grt | - ” ising ew. 2 peg enn y " r. Post's coun- 
LL! qaitorial policy regaraing pate nt mer it ine I | money from us by such methods. | el as attempt to Make the oO tun mpany adve rtise, 
the Pos Company would replace this testimonial mat | POSTUM CEREAL CO., Ltd. and the request for display matter instead of testimonial 
ter by its regular display advertising (which made at that 9 an C reading notices in Mr. Nast’s polite letter of cancela- 
time 1 medieinal claims). COLLIER’S would be glad 1 P Reesanennresnenc oneaaa ities HN tion, as a veiled insinuation that COLLIER’S expected the 
accept it Post. in an indignant letter. refused to make WOR <2 Postum Company to increase its advertising, since display 
the chang: “T do not state that your present advertising The Libel generally takes up more space, and is therefore mor 
make claims f medicinal ingredients,” responded Mr Published September 4, 1907, by C. W. Post, in costly, than reading notices 
m t, “but what conflicts with our advertising police) orty-four newspapers in the State of New York This is a bare review of the bare issu But the case 
7 - t : | . ising makes claims of me lical effe OGXO _& — went 1 irther | Phe attorn ; for Cot IER’S stated 
here n. OLLIER’S and the Postum Compnat ir : : = : =p) in opening that he would rest 1 onl the 
broke 1 ll business relations Pe) (ae eee fy Teo | @ claim of libel, but on the truth of Mr \dams’s 
Note ! ily the next stage in the proceeding | statement So, from the testimony take the 
It cor the only shred of an answer which th $ ‘< @ () OO trial, very slightly supplemented by other facts 
Post ( ray, 1 offer in the ibsequent lib | 9 vhich will help make it intelligible, we are to 
proces From time to time, Conttrr’s, like 1 “ tell the reader of Couiter’s what Postum and 
othe ns, sends circulars to the great adver- {|| FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS | Ifo Grape-Nuts are, by what means they are adver 
Use reat advertising agencies. On tl (, 7 —\B) tised, what is the real irce and motive their 
naw t of five thousand names Co.utEr’s retained TH? . ~~) elaborate testimonials, a sample of which the reade1 
theG n Agency, though it struck off Postum. For The Verdict an doubtless find by referring this morning 
the ¢ ( s still posin i general {warded to Collier’s Decembe , 1910, by a jure newspapers, and, finally, who and vhat is ¢ W. P 
gr fs mplieat } } f Supreme Court of the State of New Y rk Mr. Post first: for he i ! I ! erest 











than his wares. Post, it appears, 
notice as a mental healer near the city of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. He has testified in another trial 
that he was cured of “chronic ills” by a mental- 
science healer named Mrs. Agnes Chester—just as 
he was later cured of appendicitis by his own Grape- 
Nuts. In spite of his prosperity, he has been a 
heavily afflicted man, it appears. And in 1893 he 
was running at Battle Creek a sanitarium or board- 
ing-house, called La Vita Inn, for persons under 
mental treatment. His particular brand of mental 
healing was known as Scientia Vite. To spread the 
sect and fill the inn he published in 1893 his first 
book, a treatise on Mental Healing, entitled. “I Am 
Well.” Really, this book was only a more intelligible 
copy of ideas presented in other more popular and 
better-known works on healing by the mind. There 
are the same preten- 


came to public 


Collier’ 


Divine Universal Mind come as winged angels and 
endow you with their healing power. If you go into 
the silence, humble and trusting, you will come out 
enriched and greatly strengthened in body, by con- 
tact, even for a short time, with the Father of all 
Life and all power, you will feel refreshed in every 
way, and food taken will digest readily, as stom- 
ach works smoothly when under the influence of the 
Higher Power.” Again: “Let it be known, 
for all, that all causes of disease in man, whether 
of so-called stomach trouble, bowel trouble, con- 
sumption, cancer, heart disease, rheumatism, or 
what not, are the result of mental conditions of in- 
harmony. The dead material of which the body is 
made can originate and produce nothing.” This in 
1893. By the end of the century, Post had changed 
his doctrine, as many great teachers do. He was 


once 


He began his testimonial advertising early; this 
was a paying line, it would seem, for he used it 
more and more. If you wish a sample, refer again 
to your newspaper. It must be there. These testi- 
monials are anonymous. Sometimes a mother of 
many children is stricken with heart failure or 
palpitation. After trying all remedies, she gives 
up coffee and uses Postum. It always works a 
cure—when well boiled. Sometimes it is a wise 
physician who has recommended it. Sometimes the 
physician himself writes in praise of Postum. As 
for Grape-Nuts, there are “endorsements” without 
number of its effects in cases of impending appen 
dicitis and chronic indigestion. These testimonials 
are never signed, but they always conclude: ‘Name 
given by Postum Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich. 
There’s a Reason.” And, finally, the Post advertis- 

ing proclaimed the en- 











dorsement of ‘“promi- 








tious claims to divine \ 
guidance—"it  pro- 
duces a_ feeling of 
great quiet and com- 
fort within, to be the 
pen by which Our 
Father conveys to you 
his great truths which 
will make you free 
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FOR BRAIN AND 
NERVE CENTRES. 
System will absorb a greater 
nourishment from.] Pound of 
than from 10 Lbs. of MEAT 










human system will absorb a_ 
x ter amount of nourishment from | 
Grape-Nuts than from a like amount 
pf any other known food. — Fi 





























I6 nent physicians” and 
|! “health officers.” Let 
\ us mention here that 


nko I UNITES STATAR PaTENT arrose. 7 |} ho physician of stand 
ing would give public 


d made of Wheat | 

endorsement to a pat 
Salt and Yeast. | ent food any more 
. than he would per- 
form a criminal oper- 
||| © ation or refuse aid to 
>) a sick pauper. It is 













from pain and dis- OATS OR BREAD. ~. “Bconomy, 

ann 7? _— > mn 7 na tiay “Ss | of Graye-Nats for the cereal 
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beginning—the same {1 : aa —I {L {2 — — 
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ing the perfect man 


and the denial of 
pain, the same stories 
of marvelous cures. 
Concerning these 
tales, let us return to 
the late trial. By 
Couuier’s counsel, and one of the jurors, Post, 
a squirming witness, was pinned down to the suc- 
cessive admissions that he had charge of mental heal- 
ing at La Vita Inn, that he practised it cere 
that he told, in his book, how he had “healed” 
case of erysipelas by Scientia Vite. Later, warming 
up, Mr. Post spoke quite readily of that cure, testi- 
fying as follows: 

‘A.—That case of erysipelas was a man who came 
to me... one morning when I was out in the car- 
riage house of my stable doing a little work, sort- 
ing some pears, in fact, and I remember the case 
very well, indeed, because when I turned to look 
the individual, there was a face swollen half beyond 
its ordinary size, with evidence of erysipelas.... He 
was in great pain, as he stated, and said that he 
had been treated by some physicians downtown, and 
had heard that there was some remedy out at the 
inn, so-called. I am unable to say any more 
exactly, or to analyze exactly what it is that conveys 
or carries the healing impulse; it is sufficient to 
sav that when the man told me his trouble I told 
him to go into the house, and that I would be 
in there shortly. ... I went toward the house 
and at the back corner found the man standing. 
I said: ‘Didn’t I tell you to go around to the 
front and go into the house? He said: ‘Yes, 
but I have no reason to go in there. I said: 
‘Why? He said: ‘Because my pain has left me, I 
have none.’ I said: ‘Do you mean to say that you 
have no pain, no trouble?) He said: ‘None at all, 
: I said: ‘Go downtown and don’t dig it up again, 
and in the course of two or three days Nature will 
set up a change in your face in a natural sort of a 
way. If your pain is gone, don’t bring it up again.’ 

One morning he appeared about breakfast-time 
with his mother in a carriage ... and brought 
her up to see if she could be relieved. .’ As one 
learns from the review of this case in “I Am Well,” 


ment as oatmeal. 


Post omitted ‘dextrose,’ 


the mother had a very painful ulcerated tooth. Post 
looked at her and told her she was well. Guess what 
happened? The pain and swelling went away. 

“T Am Well” contains accounts of about a dozen 


cures, all performed by Post through Scientia 
Vite. The complaints included dyspepsia (of 
twenty-five years’ standing), (cured in 
five minutes), nervous trouble complicated by taste 
for tobacco and whisky (for which the patient lost 
all desire), a complex involving the 
ach, liver, bowels, spinal cord, and the right ankle 
and heel (the patient was “one of the ving skele 
tons’). inflammation of the neck of the bladder, 
and a complaint only vaguely described—‘a person 
lifted from a death-bed through Scientia Vite. and 
round, fat, and rosy quickly.” 


The Stomach and the Soul 


B' [ the passages in “I Am Well” which relate to 
the subject in hand are those touching on diet 


insomnia 


stom 


disease 
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No special kind of food, it appears, will make you 
well. What is necessar Is to put irself in tune 
with the infinite Read carefully, thoughtfully, not 
more than twenty page dails After ird seel in 
PASN positi vher ou 1] not he d turbed, relax 
every must ~~ your eves ind ¢ nto the silen 
where mind is plast e to the breathings Spirit and 
where God t t e Sol The thoughts from 


Number 1 is the old original label, when Post’s fancy was running free. 
made of ‘‘ Dextrose and Grape-sugar.”’ 
of various universities issued reports on Grape-Nuts about 1904. 
Then Post changed to Number 2. 
“* prape-sugar,’ 


wholesale drug firm in St. 








The Evolution of the Grape-Nuts Label 


then manufacturing Postum and Grape-Nuts; and, 
as the advertisement in your daily newspaper will 
show you, every package contains a pamphlet en- 
titled: “The Road to Wellville.’ This includes a 
great many sentences, and a great many ideas, lifted 
bodily from his earlier work, “I Am Well”; but 
with an important addition. Divine Harmony Picts 
will not make you well, according to “The Road 
to Wellville.’ It must be Divine Harmony plus 
a diet of Postum and Grape-Nuts. Listen to one 


passage. The author has been describing Posi- 
tive and Negative currents of thought, showing 


how hate, anger, and the like disturb the body, and 
how thoughts of health, happiness, peace, harmony, 
beauty, restore it. But: “You can not get well 
by exercise alone, or by thinking positive thoughts 
alone. You absolutely must give up the food and 
drink that disagree with you. Postum Food 
Coffee and Grape-Nuts will prove their solid worth 
and inestimable value in rebuilding the body, if 
steadily used, and the improvement can generally 
be noticed in a week’s time.” 


Post Enlarges His ‘‘ Mission’ 


‘past is ahead of the story, however. What 
started Post in the cereal food business is uncer- 
tain. ‘He says himself that he needed a food to ward 
off attacks of appendicitis, and that his experiments 
led him to the Grape-Nuts “formula,” and, further, 
that he worked out Postum as a coffee substitute at 
La Vita Inn. More likely, he proceeded on the lines 
of the advertising agent who telegraphed once to a 
Louis: “What is your 
bottom price for a million dozen sweet cathartic 
pills? I have a name.” At any rate, he began the 
manufacture of Postum, a plain coffee substitute, 
only a dilute copy of the roasted-wheat-and-molasses 
substitute coffee which our grandmothers made fo 
our grandfathers, and Grape-Nuts, just a plain 
breakfast food. The era of heavily advertised 
breakfast foods was just dawning. Post, who used 
the newspapers liberally from the first, was the one 
important producer of these commodities who lied 
persistently his advertising. At first he claimed 
almost impossible powers of nutrition for Grape- 
Nuts. “The system will absorb a greater amount of 
nourishment from one pound of Grape-Nuts than 
from ten pounds of Meat, Wheat, Oats, or Bread,” 
he used to say on his packages. The Pure Food 
Law of 1906 made that method of labeling illegal. 
It did not, unfortunately, prevent such claims it 
advertising. And more and more Post exploited the 
“remedial” virtues of both Postum and Grape-Nuts. 


The latter was “the food for brain and nerves,” the 
“stuff brain is made of,’ “predigested,” “almost 
wholly composed of pure grape-sugar,” “predigested 


food.” Finally, he advertised that a diet of “pre 
digested Grape-Nuts alone” would ward off appen 
dicitis. As for Postum, from a plain coffee substi 
tute it became a food drink; and from praising it 


negatively by exploiting the real or alleged dangers 


f the “coffee habit.” Post came to praise it posi 
tively as a ‘builder” which “nourishes and 
strengthens without depressing And his business 
flourished until he covered the old site of La Vita 

vith a dozen factories, and until he reckoned 
his net profits at a million a year 





On another part of the same package he says that it is 
Grape-Nuts contains hardly a grain of this substance. 
These showed that it contained about as much nourish- 
In 1906 came the Pure Food Law which required truthful labels. 


* and all claims for exceptional nutritive value; whereupon we have Number 3 





“3 against the ethics of 
the most highly hon- 
orable of all profes- 
The chemical departments “— 
ost got those tes- 

timonials by advertis- 
ing forthem. In New 
York he used for that 
purpose the “New York Magazine of Mysteries,” 
whose editor is now in the Federal penitentiary for 
fraudulent use of the mails. For example, Post an- 
nounced in that magazine in 1907: “More boxes of 
Gold and Many Greenbacks—325 boxes of gold and 
greenbacks will be sent to persons who write the most 
interesting and truthful letters on the following 
topics: How have you been affected by coffee 
drinking and by changing from coffee to Postum? 
> Give name and account of one or more coffee 
drinkers who have been hurt by it and who have 
been induced to quit and use Postum, ete., etc.” 
For each of the five best answers the Postum 
Company offered a prize of a $10 gold piece in 
a box, $5 each, to the next one 


Then 


to the next twenty $5 
hundred $2, and to the next two hundred $1. Te 
varied that copy with another headed “Y I O 
Grape-Nuts.” Prizes were offered to the persons 
forming the greatest number of words from the 
above combination of letters. One read far into 
the conditions before he learned that each answer 
must be accompanied by a testimonial to Grape-Nuts 
Post admitted on the stand that he got ‘10,000, 
20,000, 100,000” testimonial letters a year by this 
method. And by his own admission these letters 
were “rewritten” before publication. Post, in fact, 
declared under oath that not one of them had ever 
been printed just as it was written by the author. 
Further, the Postum Company never made any at- 
tempt to investigate the truth of the testimonials. 
Still further, the company sent stamps to the authors 
of popular letters, that they might answer inquiries. 
The originals of these testimonials never reached the 
jury. Mr. Collier’s attorneys demanded them during 
a preliminary examination held at Battle Creek. 
‘They are in the hands of our New York attorney,” 
said Post; “I promise to produce them at the trial.” 
When, at the trial, James W. Osborne, of counsel for 
Mr. Collier, demanded them, Mr. Philbin, represent- 
ing Post, said: “I have never seen them. Why didn’t 


you serve the customary five days’ notice?” Prob- 
ably the world is poorer in laughter for the sup- 
pression of these valuable human documents 

In the crucible of law, the testimonial from 


“health officers” melted 
endorsement of Dr. B. F 
Post, it is true 
health officer on the 


“prominent physicians” and 
down to one item—the 


Underwood. Mr. had promised to 


] 
} 


put a stand; but the man tele- 
graphed at the last moment that he could not come. 
Dr. Underwood, however, was ther He was the 
only author of a Postum Cereal Company testimo- 
nial who appeared in court, and Contrer’s produced 


him. And this is his story—the essential facts from 


his testimony, the rest from private conversat 


Post’s ‘*‘ Prominent Physician’ 


H* IS no longer a physician. He is a printer. 
(nee, however, he Z l in IY 1] P syl- 


pract sec 


f 


vania and New Jersey towns as hom t He 
held the belief that coffee is a common caus m- 
mon ills. Knowing of the Post anti-coffee « on 
he tried to patch out his income by writing him 
an anti-coffee article. Post looked over the icle 
and amended it by adding tw sentence hich 
mentioned Postum. He sent it back to Under ood, 
saying in effect: “If you get 1 publis| in 
cluding the name of Postum, l ! lical 
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journal, I will pay you for it.” Underwood had it 
printed in the “American Physician,” lately born 
and now dead. And Post made good. He sent 
Underwood $10. That article, whose form and word 
ing gave Postum a kind of medical seal and ap- 
proval, Post published over the country in half- 
page advertisements. This was the “endorsements 
of prominent physicians” of which we 
much in Postum advertising 


hear so 


@. Now, just what is Postum, and what is Grape-Nuts 

Our grandmothers and our mothers used to make 
for members of their families suffering from too 
much coffee a homely substitute. They poured mo 
lasses over wheat grains, dried and ground the mix 
ture, and got the liquid by the usual process of 
boiling. Postum would be just that but for the bran 
mixture. To those who have never fed the cattle 
on the farm, be it explained that bran is the shell 
of wheat. It contains nutritive elements, as saw- 
dust does, but, as with sawdust, they are not in 


such form that the human stomach can assimilate 


them. Cattle, with their four stomachs, can get 
nourishment from bran. We ean not. 
And Postum is made from roasted and ground 


bran, wheat, and molasses—mostly bran. The exact 
proportion of bran can not be wormed out of the 
reluctant Post employees, even on the witness stand. 
It is certainly more than fifty per cent; it may be 
much more. Eight million pounds of bran are de 
livered every year to the Postum works in Battle 
Creek. As a harmless, non-toxic substitute for cof- 
fee, it is all right if you like it. As a “food drink” 
it has no more value than the coffee which it sup 
plants, and little more than hot water. It is not 
true, as some believe, that Postum is “doped” with 
coffee extract. It would be harmless were it not s« 
advertised that it leads the sick to attempt 
ment by Postum instead of by a physician 


treat 


A Plain Breakfast Food 
( \RAPE-NUTS is a breakfast food, very like brown 


bread in composition, but prepared by a special 
which involves, so Mr. Post twenty- 
seven hours of baking and drying. It is just a break- 
fast food, nothing more. It is a little more nourish- 
ing, ounce for ounce, than some, less nourishing than 
others, and far less nourishing than many simple 
foods which never bore a trade-mark. The Michigan 
State Agricultural College published in 1904 their 
results on a series of experiments to determine the 
value of breakfast foods, patent and plain. Pound for 
pound, the fuel value of Grape-Nuts proved a little 
higher than that of whole wheat bread or graham 
bread; but that is because it contains less water. But 
the table headed “Total Amount of Nutrients and 
Their Fuel Values in the different foods for ten cents” 
told a different story. Ten worth of entire 
wheat bread or graham bread, it appears from that 
table, has one and a half times the fuel 
ten cents’ worth of Grape-Nuts. 

However, Post has 
Grape-Nuts “contains 
other known food.” 
sertion that it is 


process 


says, 


cents’ 


value of 


that 
any 


vased to claim 
more nourishment than 
His main hold now is the as 

“predigested,” that it is “dextrose 
and grape-sugar, made by special process of entire 
wheat and barley.” From this grows the absurd, 
the murderous, claim that a person attacked by the 


almost 





Colli 


A little of the 


as the starch strikes the 


digestion ceases, not to be resumed until the starch 


reaches the duodenum. 


starch is changed t 


er’s 


dextrin. 
stomach the 


process 


There, through several 
termediate processes, the whole mass finally becomes 


As soon 


15 


causes appendicitis. For Post declared in the hectic 
of advertisement which him a $50,000 verdict: 
“Let it be understood that appendicitis results from 
in long-continued disturbance in the intestines, caused 
primarily by undigested food, and chiefly by undi- 
gested starchy 1000. . « These lie in the warmth 


cost 





(Dr. Paul Outerbridge, 


Q.—So really the 
patient could not 
tell with safety? 
[whether the attack 
was acute of 
chronic]. 

A.—I think he 
would be a pretty 
poor person to make 
a diagnosis of his 
own case. 

Q.—And the diag- 
nosis might result in 
his death? 

A.—Yes, if it was 
a very acute case. 

Q.— Well, even if 
it was a chronic 
case which was ap- 
proaching an acute 
stage, could he make 
a fatal blunder? 


? A.—Oh, yes. 


Q.—So it would be 
a very unsafe thing 
to leave it to the pa- 
tient, would it not? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—You would 
want to see the pa- 
tient yourself and 


s 





From Post’s Appendicitis Expert 


Company, on the stand ; Jas. W 
of counsel for Collier’s, cross-examin- 
ing; appendicitis under discussion) 


called by the Postum 
. Osborne, 


examine him with 
great care?... 
A.—Well, I think it 
is important to con- 
sult a physician. ... 
Q.—Would you 
not tell the patient 
to abstain from all 
food right away? 
A.—I would. ... 
Q.—You would 
not undertake to 
give advice for the 
whole world that ina 
case of approaching 
appendicitis a man 
could go on eating 
food, would you? 
A.—I should want 
to see my case. 
Q.—That advice 
might prove ex- 
tremely hazardous, 
might it not? 
A.—It might. 
Q.—And perhaps 
fatal, I think you 
said that. Is not 
that right? 
A.—Yes, 
right. 


that is 





___ | 


and moisture of the bowels in an undigested state, 
and decay, and irritating the 
mucous until, under such conditions, the 
lower part of the colon and the appendix become 
involved.” Now as our brief analysis shows, Grape- 
Nuts has a_ greater 


gases 


generating 
surfaces 


= undigested 


proportion Oo; 


| starchy” matter then bread. And yet we would not 
| go so far as to charge that Grape-Nuts causes 
appendicitis. 

Post’s attorneys tried to drag from this expert 
! or that facts about appendicitis, facts about the 
| chemical constituents of food, which would cloud 
| the issue. But on one thing the experts of the 


plaintiff and the experts for the defendant were all 
agreed, namely: 

The first thing to do in an attack of appendicitis 
is to make the patient discontinue all food. Acute, 
subacute, septic—it is the same thing. Food, even 
the lightest and most easily digested food, is almost 
inevitably fatal, owing to its action on the bowels. 

Dr. Paul Outerbridge, called as an expert by the 
Postum Company, was on the stand, under cross 
examination by Mr. Osborne. This passage occurred : 

Q.—You would not undertake to give advice for 
the whole world that in 
pendicitis a 
vou ¢ 


a case of approaching ap 
man could go on eating food, would 
A.—I should want to see my case, 
Q.—That advice might 
ous, might it not? 
A.—It might. 
Q.—And perhaps fatal? 
Is not that right ? 
A.—Yes, that is right. 


prove extremely hazard- 


I think you said that. 


The Kind of Person C. W. Post Is 
e ERE we have it, the kernel of the whole matter. 
To sell his food products, to make his million a 





dextrose. 
plete. 


Now as to Grape-Nuts 
times has advertised as 


“dextrose”: The process of malting the barley, and 


perhaps to a very slight 


changes part of the barley 


intermediary substances 


trose. 
the whole substance 


of it becomes dextrose or 


ten per cent of proteins, rendered tougher and less 


digestible by long baking, 


between 


© 


In that form it is ready to be taken up 
by the blood, and the process of digestion is com- 
Grape-sugar is a common name of dextrose. 
, which 


Post at 
“pure grape-sugar” 

degree the long bak 
into maltose. one of 


dextrin and « 


This maltose comprises about ten per cent of 
of Grape- Nuts. 


Only a 
Weigh 


grape-sugar. 


against the ten per <« 


various 


trace 








year in profits, his million a year in advertising, C. 
W. Post bargains and compounds with death exactly 
as do the patent-medicine fakers. If any one, feel- 
ing the first pains of acute appendicitis, ever took 
the advice of C. W. Post 


and “ate only Grape- 


and Nuts,” he doubtless added his epitaph to the “un- 
solicited testimonials” which Post would not pro- 

‘eae duce in court. 

the ; Further, the expert testimony proved that Grape- 

Revie Nuts is not a brain food. There is no such thing 
as a “brain food.” Any food nourishes the little 


~ toe as well as the brain; and the only way to build 
the up a depleted brain by food is to build up the whole 
system. “The stuff brains are made of—Grape- 
Nuts”; “We say again the food for brain is Grape- 


‘ent 
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swift and deadly ap- Oc 
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pendicitis may get (q 
well through eating R) 
Grape-Nuts, without 


any other food, and | OPERATION AVOIDED 
“washing out the in F Ghange pf Food Instead of Resort to the 
testines.” On that marty. 


the alleged 
predigestion of Grape 
Nuts—the court took 


several days of testi 


point 


ing starch 
cakes, etc. 
This results frequently in ac 





Starch indigestion is a common trouble 
with many persons who eat food contain 
white bread, potatoes 


umula 
tions of undigested material in the intes 





lirape 


» pies, 








No Appendicitis 


For those who use 


-Nuts 


the pre-digested food 


| 
| There’s a reason. WH | 


which appears in this sober statement of facts, let 
is add two kind of 
summing up. 

Post was on the stand 


incidents from the trial, as a 


a dodging, squirming wit- 
There 


ness. was in 


- SeaOs 





= evidence a piece of 
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his own testimony in 
his bankruptcy 
“Did you 


~~ 7 Whe 
suit. 


APPENDICITIS Bb 
testify to 


| 
Not at all Necessary!) to Operate ia Many °. 999 

T Ss . g a » 

ean | his Mr. O borne 
—---- | asked again and 

Automobiles and Appendicitis seare aunt ‘ ’ : 
some people before they are hit agaln. zs L don . re 
Appendicitis is often caused by too membe r. was ] ost s 


uch starch in the bowels. Starch is 


stereotyped reply. In 
the end Mr. Philbin, 


hard to digest and clogs up the digestive 


machinery -also tends to form cakes in 




















a nati 
mony lhe read r i.) tines that cause swellings and formations | | peneiiee vee theiliens eudix). gehen | ¢ a gga — 
must bear with a ¢ so 2 ss mnaaindiecebmetiianaemeaiee aeieaaieree ——||h. forward and_ said: 
little seientifie termi BF) —_ Goo ‘We admit that this 
nok gv; we will keep Some of the potentially deadly lying by which Post spread the impression that Grape-Nuts would prevent and cure appendicitis ; his testimony.” 
it as brief as possible They came to ex 
Grape-Nuts is made of wheat, barley, salt, and Nuts. But this relates only to the starch in the har amine him as to his qualifications to write of appen- 
yeast. The barley, in the process of making, is ] it does not reckon with the stareh in the heat dicitis in 1905—the period when Co.uter’s threw out 
malted or allowed to sprout. It is ground and mixed None that changed to maltose or into any his advertising. 
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Collier’s 


The Mystery of a Personality 


The Passing of a Strange Woman, and Her Effect Upon Our Times 


N THE language of the cult which she 
founded, Mary Baker Glover Eddy has 


By WILL IRWIN 


her claims. She was a born queen, formed 


of heroic mold: therein resides her secret. 





gone from our sight. That personal- 
ity which was to demonstrate over death 
according to the secret belief of the 
more superstitious Christian Scientists 
has passed from the world as definitely as 
it passed from public view ten years ago, 
when she retired into mystery to conceal 
her infirmities. So long has she been out 
of the world that the rule of conduct “de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum” may be stretched 
in her case; while the earth is new upon 
her, one may venture to weigh the good 
against the bad in that strange, disorgan- 
ized, dominant woman-personality who so 
curiously affected these times. 

About her character, indeed, we shall 
never know the full truth. She spent her 
youth and her mature womanhood among 
the ignorant and uncritical, who remem- 
bered only her eccentricities and her viola- 
tions of country conventionality. 


A Large, Vague, Disorganized Mind 
N THE active days of her public life 


she was surrounded by devout follow 
ers whose reverence kept them from per- 
ceiving, whose habit of mind from express- 
ing, any data which might be useful to 
persons guided by mere mortal mind. In 
her old age she was the center of a great 
silence which any member of her house- 
hold broke at his peril. All this is a pity. 
To the student of abnormal psychology, as to 
the student of human character, this energy 
which worked so strangely but so effect- 
ively, this-personality which bent and broke 
all lesser wills, this mind which carried 
thought twenty years forward and yet two 
hundred years backward, might have been 
a most instructive study. Few women have 
ever accomplished so much as she; the ca- 
reer of this daughter of the soil makes the 
accomplishment of certain purple-born hero- 
ines of romance appear thin and weak. The 
very age at which she accomplished her 

















work was in itself extraordinary. Had she 


Neither her mind nor her personality 
wholly explains Christian Science as a so 
Che truth is 
that she satisfied, though imperfectly, two 
neglected needs of the age in which she 
grew. During the period between 1865 and 
1880, when Mrs. Eddy was formulating her 
message, medicine was far, very far, from 
an exact science. The charge of modern 
Christian Scientists that “doctors are only 
guessers anyhow” was almost true in that 
day—as modern physicians will admit. The 
germ theory was not yet worked out to prac- 
tical use; it was still in the laboratories, not 
in the medicine-kits of family physicians. 


cial phenomenon, however. 


The Real Transformation of Medicine 


JEOPLE sickened mysteriously and died 
inevitably of diseases whose cause and 
cure no man understood. Inflammation of 
the bowels killed its thousands every year, 
and killed with a certainty almost absolute; 
for we did not then understand the perni- 
cious function of the appendix. Diphtheria 
treatment was a guess, for the extension of 
the germ theory by which we arrived at 
serums was not even imagined. Tubercu- 
losis appeared to be a mysterious hereditary 
scourge which killed slowly but certainly. 
Yellow malaria, bubonic 
against which we 





plague, 
can guard now as surely 
as against burglars, came as visitations of 


fever, 


God, none knew why. A man approached 
a surgical operation, a woman childbirth, 
as a tribunal of life or death; for the in- 
fection against which surgery now takes 
every precaution was benevolent pus, and 
probably assisted healing. All these dark 


clouds medical science, working by deduce 
tion, not by revelation, has dispelled in the 
span of Mrs. Eddy’s mission. It has done 
more—too much more for recounting here. 
Only: vesterday a German sayant 
ered a which the most terrible 
of blood diseases may be cleaned out of the 


discov- 


means by 











died at fifty, she would have left not a rip- 
ple in public memory. A mortuary poem 
in a New Hampshire country weekly would 
have been her obituary, and a few fireside stories of 
the eccentric Mrs. Glover-Patterson her fame. Then 
she blazed suddenly, and at eighty-nine, atter fifteen 
years of practical retirement, she died the 
eminent woman in the world, if we judge eminence 
by accomplishment. 

It was the triumph of personality. y, that 
was all she had. Her mind, it is true, was large, 
though vague, and it held in some remote corner the 
power to originate. But it was a disorganized mind, 
probably diseased. “The style is the man,” and the 
style of “Science and Health” was Mary Baker Glover 
Eddy. It is vague, it is grotesque, it is contradic- 
tory, it violates every law of logic; no human being 
honestly knows what most of it means; but it gives, 
too, a sense of sweep and grandeur, of a back-thought 
too large to be organized and expressed by the tiny 
tools of the mind. The truth, as “mortal mind” 
knows truth, was not in her. No one was ever such 
an unblushing public liar, and no one ever put forth 
his latest lie with such complacency. She was in 
consistent beyond poet’s imagination. On the prac 
as much absurd folly as she 
Viewed from 
self-confessed faker; from another, 


most 


Virtually, 


tical side, she showed 
did shrewd wisdom 


was a conscious, 


one angle, she 
she was self-deluded; from still another, she was the 
sincere apostle of a half-truth which she had _ the 
mental equipment neither to grasp nor to make prac 
tical. A child ean discover deadly parallels with 


out number in her published works. Like certain 
greater figures of history, she wrought great things 
without seeming direction steady will. Most of 
all, she fulfilled Ferrero’s saying in explanation 
Julius Cesat The spontaneous activity of a spler 
did spirit.” 

Personality, the lit f mind which psycholog 
can not measure and weigh—that was her great gift 
and it was probably her secret. In the fifty obscure 
vears of her life, the rld little people in wl 
she moved deferred to her, supported her, as | 
vho give succor to an exiled el When, after he 
brief first marriage, she came home a penniless young 
widow, the domestic machinery of her father’s hou 
revolved about her tantr her hysteri She 
dominated her familiars during her nhapps mat 
ried life wit] Dy P ttey . list ng +] peri 





Mrs. Eddy, then Mrs. Patterson, in the seventies 
From “*McClure’s Magazine”’ 


of hysteria and hypochondria which came with their 
separation. The moment of first impulse in her life 
was her visit to Dr. Quimby, the healer, in 1866. 
Something in her changed; a nature tinged always 
with religious emotionalism experienced something 
like conversion. The nature of this change is an 
other thing about Mrs. Eddy which we shall never 
quite understand. She, herself is nowhere more 
vague, contradictory, and untruthful than in her 
own account of this transformation. The appropria 
tion of Quimby’s doctrine at least put into her life 
a purpose which had formerly lacking, and 
from which she never swerved; and this seemed to 
intensify that power of personality. For the next 
five or six years she wandered, a pathetic, driven 
thing, from New England town to another, a 
professional non-paying guest. And wherever 
visited, she was real head of the house; her hosts 
altered the routine of their lives to suit her whims 


A Born Ruler 

WHEN, after her confiscation of the Quimby 
theories and the publication of “Science and 
Health,” she established her cult in Lynn and Bos 
ton, that personality She 
bent all her followers to her will, or she drove them 
it, sullen but silenced. Especially did she attract 
and dominate women. Members of her early Boston 
classes say that she spoke to them “tas one come from 


been 


one 


she 


became an active toree 


heaven.’ She left them raised above themselves, 
burning with zeal and desire to do. “There was an 
angel in her, but a devil too,” Ssavs one ot he , old 


Of that devil-side, this 

“You had just three things to 
presence—obey, get out, or die!” To on 
thing at all of the household life at 
during the days « 


D ipil ‘out of Science.” 


, how 
further: 


VOomMan says 


do in her 


f her retirement, the 


bout idue influence” appears a little ridi 
Wis} nd re 1 f her former self as she 
s, Mrs. Eddy was queen in that hous No door 
pened, mn ndow raised thout thought for the 


Pre sence in the ch; mibe rupstair Krom that chambe l 
her personality 1 ter 


The i ae | ef al 


system as a precipitate cleans a reservoir. 
In the profound mystery which surrounds 
its cause, cancer stands almost alone among 
the common diseases. 

Further, the medicine of that period ignored soul 


and mind in treatment; the drug-store was_ its 
shrine. It was all promising soil for such a doc 
trine as Mrs. Kddy’s that disease is imaginary. 


that it be cured by the mind. The Christiai 
Science Press Bureau, which exists for the purpose, 
will hasten to assure us that this is not what Chris 
tian Scientists believe. No statement of their doc 
accurate unless. the 
outsider writes unreservedly to praise. But, at least, 
it approximates. Women, whose métier is the 
of disease, grasped this new medical doctrine which 
formulated what they had And 
before physicians had begun to make operative the 
new era of exact was established. Just 
so, the potent enemies of Christian Science to-day 
are not the churches, 
scattered through France, Germany, 
America, who are sitting through 


may 


trine by an outsider is ever 


care 
always suspected 
medicine, it 


but a small company of men 


England, and 
eight-hour 


ses- 
sions with their eves glued to mi roscopes. They, 
and not Mrs. Eddy, have driven out the old-time 


his kit and germs 
operations 


| vhose best art 


physician who carried calomel in 
in his whiskers, 
with 


vas to conceal his ignorance by a show of profundity. 


] 


i> 


vho performed su 


murderous, septic hands, ar 


Of course the medical question is only one side 
of Mrs. Eddy’s cult. It is a system of healing; but 
it is also really a religion And every one vho has 
Christian Scientists hi ircle wequaintanc 
virtue but for the satisfaction of their soul It 

wue, general n m satishe mething thi 
them vl ich the more formal religion ‘an not toucl 
(hristia scenes | re rmed ] mit ele 
but they ar f yracte1 t lit It } 
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ind reformed rake iat el ( 
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but the beneficiaries of these soul-cures are usually 
old chronic cases; and the miracle is the 
startling for that reason. 

And here, also, her age worked for Mrs. Eddy. 
In the early nineteenth century the material atti- 
tude of mind began to dominate. In 1859 Darwin 
crowned his age with “The Origin of Species.” The 
world entered a new era of thought, whose processes 
were fact, deduction, result. This spirit absorbed 
the best intelligence of the world. Where great 
poets had been, we produced great savants; in place 
theolo- 
place of romanticists, real- 
ists. Modern thought nearly ignored man’s spiritual 
needs. 


more 


of orators we bred economists; in place of 


gians, sociologists; in 


But no theory and no discovery can change 
nature in one generation. 


There remained a hunger 
for intellect 


plus spirituality. And this hunger, 





Collier’s 


working in the rather vague and illogical minds 
of half-instructed, newly-wise people, attracted them 
to this modern mysticism. Such minds it seemed per- 
fectly to satisfy. It is hard for one who works with 
the cold processes of reason to understand that satis- 
faction, but the proofs are about us everywhere. Its 
ultimate effect in stretching and ruining such minds, 
in rendering its devotees incapable of any athletic 
intellectual exercise, is perhaps another matter. 
When the great Mother Church at Boston was 
new, a Roman Catholic priest was discovered re- 
garding it with the greatest appreciation and satis- 
faction. “In fifty years,” he said, “it will belong 
to us or to the Episcopalians. ’Twould make a 
grand cathedral!” Mark Twain took the other 
view; he expected its permanence. These are only 
prophecies, of course. Of one thing only nay we 
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be sure. Now that this immense pers nality has 
gone, the Church will change in one direction or 
the other. The late Stetson revolt, crushed, as was 
the old rebellion of Josephine Woodbury, by sheer 
power of Mrs. Eddy’s personality, was only a sur- 
face indication of several private ambitions which 
smolder beneath. If the Church, helped by its 
financial strength, remains intact, itS doctrine may 
swing toward that deification of Mrs. 


Eddy which 
she herself always deplored 


and always suggested. 
Or it may swing toward a more liberal interpreta- 
tion of her hazy but still tangible central doctrine. 
It may break up into sects. It may, as increasing 
skill and knowledge in medicine destroy its best 
practical reason for being, fade away as the Shakers 
faded. Or it may gradually separate itself from the 
medical annex and become purely a religion. 
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CERTAIN grati- 
tude is undoubt- 
edly due The New 

Theater for putting on 

“The Merry Wives of 

Windsor.” Chances to see 

the famous old comedy are 

very rare nowadays, and 

ts production gratifies a 

curiosity as genuine, very 


Shakespeare’s funny man — 


‘kle queen whose desire to 
see the fat knight in love is said to have caused the 
writing of the play. 

At the same time few of the better known Shake- 
spearian plays retain so little that appeals to our 
taste and time. Of the grand manner, which holds 
even when its nobility is merely that of sound, there 
is none; and its fun, as interpreted by almost any 
possible combination of 


likely, s that of the fi 


a 
{ 
1 


must needs seem 
rather obvious and tedious to present-day audiences. 
The Elizabethans were a sensual people. 
They loved life and living, and looked out on a new 
and untried world with a fine, fresh wonder. They 
wrote noble and beautiful poetry, drank all they 
wanted to, and ate joyfully—with their fingers. 

We may not be any better than they—and Mr. 
Chesterton would probably say that we are much 
certainly are different. We are not 
The simplest of us has a vast 
ophistieation built up by 
publie sehools, 
say bath-tubs and forks. Even the 
the musie-hall must touch things 
sooner make his point than be up and away. 


Having a healthy enthusiasm for the 
mal pl 


players, 


hearty, 


worse—but we 
nearly so simple. 
} ] ] 

background of the sort of 
newspapers, novels, and plays, not to 
funny man at 
lightly, and no 


simpler ani 
Englishmen 

iproarious fat 
s forever being 


the seventeenth century 


asures, 
must have been hugely amused by an 
ould satisfy, 
omie victim of, his own voleanic desires. 
So might we be : 


man whi never and Wa 
made the 
amused to-day by the antics of a 
thin man who took all sorts « 


too m ich 


if patent foods and paid 
his morals and health. For 
we are all for hygiene, uplift, and the rational life. 


attention to 


‘*The Merry Wives of Windsor”’ 


T° BE sure, Falstaff’s overtures to Mistress Ford 

nd M Page, his escape n the clothes 
which the two 
buxom wives lead on the fat knight and frustrate him 
vill never quite lose its comic And now an 


basket, and the rollicking spirit in 


quality. 


then th re comes across the footlights one of those 
good old mouth-filling phras the old knight’s re 
fusal to have eggs in his sack, for instance: “I'll 
no pullet-sperm in mv brewage!’—which take us 
pale, white ered moderns genially back to the days 
wher ( lran illor here e drink thimble- 
fuls, ha | aN talked appar utly, with hoarst 
ratth t 

Yet | about food, drink, fat, and s 
n cle S 1 mehe seem to hav 

thei s thing like them vaguely echo 

‘ 1 thar , hot r register “registers” 
still exist) on those vlad nights hen the k* 
usin d ha tric | ¢ | 
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By ARTHUR RUHL 


Visually the production was pleasing, naturally, 
and the scene in Windsor Forest had an atmospheric 
beauty, both in lighting and movement, very rare 
indeed. The New Theater Company, so excellent in 
the modern realistic vein, wandered through the 
strange labyrinth of Elizabethan lines and feeling 
like babes in the wood. You would scarcely realize 

it might be added in passing—that vou were seeing 
the same players in Pinero’s “Thunderbolt,” a play 
which, like “Strife” and “Don,” shows this unusual 
stock company at its very best. 

Mr. Pinero, for one thing, has never seemed more 
thoroughly sure of his technique than in this relent 
less presentation of the meanness and narrowness of 
a middle-class provincial English family. He moves 
from situation to situation with the sureness of a 
carpenter driving nails into soft pine. There is a 
continuous dramatic quality in the mere stage pic- 
tures—so happy is the combination of author, stage 


manager, and these excellent players—Mr. Louis Cal 


vert, Mr. E. M. Holland, Mr. Anson, Mr. Gottschalk, 


Reimer, and the 


Miss Thais 


ci 


<A 


Miss Helen 


Lawton, 
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The reporter and the feud-leader’s daughter in ‘The Cub” 


rest—and the whole makes a 


is an unusual pleasure and satisfaction to se 


** Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford ’”’ 


| [IKXE the Elizabethans (to return to farce), Mr 
4 George M. Cohan is not ashamed to express that 
ch interests him most | 


My ( ohan 


rested some time 


sugg 





entertainment which 


rately as he does those of 
Broadway, people would flock 
to his café to hear him recite 
his own poetry, and would 
probably take him very seri- 
ously and publish his verses 
in limp leather bindings. 
Mr. Cohan keeps develop- - 
ing. He not only sings of 
Broadway, but he is getting 
to be a sort of song-bird and prophet of that frank 
materialism so characteristic of a certain side of 
New York, and indeed of America. It is for this 
reason that his “Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford,” which 
he has arranged from stories written by Mr. George 
Randolph Chester for one of the magazines, is a 
much more genuine expression of his audience’s 
notions of fun than anything a Falstaff might do, 
and for them at least a more satisfying form of art. 





—and one from Broadway 


fo 
M1 


This get-rich-quick man comes to a little country 
town to inveigle the local financiers into investing 
in a company which is to manufacture a covered 
carpet-tack. The piercing eve of the critic perceives 
that he is nothing more nor less than a confidence 
man, in spite of the magnetic charm and healthy 
good humor of the young man who plays the part 
vet his qualities of energy, resourcefulness, and. his 
breezy command of all situations, are 
in a little different 
America more 
anything else. 


things which, 
admired in 
than 


form, are greatly 
generally admired, perhaps, 
There is a certain special pleasure to be derived 
from any sort of spontaneous art. Shakespeare’s 
audiences liked to eat and drink, so they were 
amused at the sort of Gargantuan eater and drinker. 
Mr. Cehan’s audiences like to make money, and it 
is natural that they should be amused by a man who 
makes it with absurd easiness and a light heart. 

It is reassuring to record that Wallingford and 
his pal fall in love in the little town, experience a 
change of heart, and reform, as people fortunately 
are able to do, at least in plays. It should also be said 
that the covered carpet-tack turns out to be a good 
thing after all. At any rate, the sales are enormous, 
and that thing presumably. Of 
course, Mr. Cohan is not alone in this worship of 
the main chance, but he worships with an unusually 
frank and childlike sincerity. 
quaintly genuine 
joy, quite truly Elizabethan 
who, having been swept up to luxury on the carpet- 
tack wave, languidly asks to be 


makes a good, 


Surely nothing could 
indeed, in its primal 
than the head waitress, 


be more 


excused from shak- 
ing hands because her innumerabl 
would hurt her fingers 


“/ : 
diamond rings 


Some New Writers of Farce 


N OUR Dramatic 
devoted to young American playwrights, was a 
photograph of Mr. Avery Hopwood sunning himself 
in the country, and looking very happy indeed. Mr 
Hopwood looked happy because he was one of the 
ithors of Days,” and thereby 
only bevond the dreams of 
likely to 


Number last spring, oh a page 


“seven placed not 


avarice, but in the com- 


pany of thos write something to-morrow 
his new farcical romance, “Nobody’s Widow,” hi 
o fulfil this promise 

Wi re Palm 
Beach. Florida. and our interest thoroughly aroused 
in a voung American widow just home from abroad 
Married in Europe, she is returning after her hus 


introduced to a house party at 


sudde1 ind rather myster s death Shi 


rrives nveloped ! black rec es cond 
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reads aloud from several sympathetic letters, and 
now and then has recourse to graceful tears. The 
others leave the stage—all except a good-looking 
young Englishman who has been watching things 
with more than usual interest—the young woman 
whirls round, levels her finger, and—‘You’re dead!” 
she cries. 

It is the husband. He had been a young man of 
many affairs, and the spirited wife, furious to find 
him, only a few hours after the wedding ceremony, 
bidding farewell to one of the relics of his past with 
a consideration which even the necessity of “break 
ing it to her gently” seemed scarcely to justify, had 
determined never to see him again. Dead, to her at 
least, he should be, and to make it quite sure she 
divorced him, although this is not brought out until 
the necessities of the action demands. 


‘* Nobody’s Widow’’ and ‘‘ The Cub”’ 


~' UCH is the situation. Of course the young peo- 

\ ple are still in love with each other at heart, and 
it is the business of the young husband to make his 
wife admit it. The dénouement may seem obvious 
enough, yet the progress thither is so wittily made, 
the slender thread of action so ingeniously eked out 
with theatrical artifice, that the general effect is that 
of rather unusual freshness. Mr. Hopwood is fortu- 
nate to have his little comedy put into such capa- 
ble hands as those of Miss Blanche Bates and Mr. 
Bruce MeRae. It is a pleasure to see a real person, 
like Miss Bates, in comedy again, to hear her clear 
English, and the earnestness which both these ac- 
complished players throw into their work gives even 
fragile situations reality and distinction. 


Collier’s 


Another young man whose photograph appeared in 
the same hall of fame was Mr. Thompson Buchanan, 
whose comedy, “.A Woman’s Way,” has been playing 
this year in London. Mr. Buchanan has also kept 
at work, and his new farcical satire, “The Cub,” 
strikes a vein almost unexplored. A young reporter 
from Colonel Watterson’s Louisville “Courier-Jour- 
nal” goes up into the Kentucky mountains while a 
feud ison. These savage vendettas have been treated 
seriously in many stories and invested with a fine 
medieval flavor and romantie charm. Mr. Buchanan, 
through the eves of his wide-awake voung reporter, 
takes very much the same satirical view as Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw took toward the romantic little military 
kingdoms of southeastern Europe in “Arms and the 
Man.” 

One of the special correspondent’s comments 
“Seventeen men killed in a feud over a sow valued at 
one dollar and eighty-seven cents; that makes each 
man of them worth just eleven cents’—will suggest 
the general point of view. For three acts he is con- 
tinuously on the point of being shot, but he finally 
settles the feud, and gets safely away, not only with 
his hat-box and the evening clothes which the inex- 
orable habits of a leading man—even when he is 
a country cub reporter—compel him to take into the 
mountains, but also brings back with him the feud- 
leader’s lovely daughter. 

Mr. Douglas Fairbanks plays the part of the cub 

a role in which the freshness, which is his main 
asset, seems really natural and part of the character 
instead of getting on one’s nerves. In order to kiss 
the lady of his heart young Mr. Fairbanks “chins” 
himself twice on the cabin rafters, and the theater is 


spellbound at this display of virility and strength, 
Ile comes to the truce dance, a country break- 
down, where everybody appears in simplest raiment, 
not only in evening clothes whose perfection of cut 
would attract attention in the society of the most 
effete, but adorned fore and aft with glittering 
black jet buttons, and the house—at least the gen- 
tler portion of it—almost swoons away in ad- 
miration. If it wasn’t for the less noticeable 
things—which Mr. Fairbanks does capably—who 
wouldn’t be a star! 


‘* Getting a Polish’’ 


‘PoE redoubtable firm of Tarkington and Wilson 

have outdone the pelican in sacrificing them- 
selves for the benefit of their offspring. In order to 
provide a vehicle for the genial Falstaftian humor of 
Miss May Irwin they have gone to the length of mak- 
ing grotesque and ridiculous the really genuine feel- 
ing which underlay “The Man From Home.” And 
in “Getting a Polish” we have an impossible lady 
from Montana who has struck it rich in a mine 
showing her democratic simplicity by taking off her 
tight shoes in a Hotel Ritz reception-room, and re- 
ceiving various sprigs of decadent aristocracy with- 
out troubling to button up the second and more 
comfortable pair. 

Of course Miss Irwin is as delightfully amusing 
as ever, and she is even allowed to sing several of 
her inimitable songs. The piece provides a suff 
ciently entertaining evening, and shows traces of 
intelligent satire of present-day individualism, but 
it is, on the whole, rather rough work to bear the 
names of the authors of “The Man From Home.” 


The Ballinger Verdict 


The Opinions of 


Hostility to the Public Interests 
(From the New York “Eve ning Post’ ) 


TE HAVE repeatedly stated our own conclusion on 
\\ this subject, and our reasons for it, and it is 
needless on the present occasion to say more than that 
this verdict of the majority members is, in our judg- 
ment, inconsistent with a number of facts brought out 
in the inquiry. lear that 


To our mind it is quite cles 
Mr. Ballinger started out in a spirit of hostility not 
merely to the special views of men like Pinchot and 
Garfield, but to the carrying out of a policy for the pro- 
tection of the public interests to which the Government 
was distinctly pledged; and in more than one instance 
he sought, in devious ways, to throw the responsibility 
of acts inimical to that policy upon other persons 
this, however remote from his mind may have been 
any dishonest purposs 


Secretary Ballinger Should Resign 
(From the New York “World” ) 


TO VINDICATION of Secretary Ballinger by a pat 
A tizan majority of a Congressional investigating 


he has lost public 


committee can change the facet that 
confidence and that his resignation would lift a_ load 


from the Taft Administration ihe majority insists 
that Mr. Ballinger is ‘“‘a competent and honorable gen 
tleman, honestly and faithfully performing the duties 
of his high office.” The minority insists as stridently 


that he is not fit for his office In addition, there is 
an insurgent opinion against Mr. Ballinger, To the 
iverage man this is only so much turmoil and confu 
ear and unmistakable There 
is too much in Mr. Ballinger’s record that required 

r action Congress may take, the 
best thing that he can do is to retire \ Cabinet officer 
ought to be a help to the Administration, not a burden 
and Mr. Ballinger will be a burden as long as he re 
mains in office We do not believe his services are worth 
the price that the Taft Administration has been com 


pelled to pay for them, and his services to the country 


] 
Cl 


sion: but one thing is 


explanation, and whatev 


are certainly not worth the doubt, anxiety, and trouble 


that he has caused 


The End of ‘* Snake-Killing ’ 
(From the Providence, R. 1... “Journal 
, a= majority report is not surprising except, per 


haps, because it protests so extravagantly Its sug 
gestion of animosity on the part of those responsible for 
accusations is manifestly unwarranted by anything 
dduced in t testimony reas there was con 
vineing show r animosity n the performances n the 
name of the Administration, which forced the Ballinge1 
Pinchot controversy” to the stage f Congressiona 
inquiry Lhere $ atistaction regardless of partizat 
onfliet, in it the material purpose of the complan 
ants seems to | e beer | ce M Ballinger, wil 
nilly, has accommodate n enlightened poli 
en sum Us} 
The Whitewashing of Ballinger 
I the Balti e, M Evening Sun” 
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Important Newspapers Throughout the Country 

















“Well, I think I am going to have a 
white Christmas ”’ 
McCutcheon, in the Chicago “ Tribune 


Sec. Ballinger 


convineed some individuals of their intention to be fair 
and just in their decision. But by exonerating Ballinge 
so utterly and thoroughly they establish beyond question 
what was already suspected, that the vindication was 
prearranged and had to be put through regardless of 
facts or figures, 
The Next Move 
From the Richmond, Va., “Times-De spatch” ) 
| KF WE were in Ballinger’s place, now that he has beer 
p 


leared by the committee of investigation, we should 


decline to serve any longer as head of the Interior De 
artment He knows r course that Mr. Taft has suf 
fered much embarrass! t by his continued connection 
th the Administration, but has stuck to him throug! 
ick and thin, and sh d be relieved by any further 
esponsibility for hin 


Retirement Called for 
I'ro the Ne York “Globe” 


i ie interesting and the new thing in the report is 
its declaration against the policy Mr. Ballinger ha 
uivised and is advising with respect to t disposition 
of the Alaska il lands The eommittee savs thes 
nds should 1 e! r 1 bn eased, thus agreeing 
ith Pinchot thus m that the proba 
jilitv of Mr. Ballings tirement from the Cabinet 
nere { rat ! nished etirement ho 
t not base ! nor, but 

t liff ! ! ! me ma 

I i } 
An Unworthy Report 
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drawals of publie lands, which Mr. Ballinger thought 
“unwarranted and without legal basis,” is bad enough. 
The insinuation of unworthy purpose in the allegation 
that Mr. Garfield made such withdrawals in large num- 
bers “after he had ascertained that he would not be 
retained under President Taft” is worse. 


The Chance for a Graceful Exit 

(From the New York “Evening Mail”) 
Qe H as it is, however, Mr. Ballinger has his vindi- 
h cation. We know of no better time than now for 
him to resign and ease his loyal chief of the burden 
which his presence in the Cabinet, and the conflict it 


stands for, puts upon the Administration. 


Neglect of the People’s Interest 
(From Pittsbura, Pa.., * Post” ) 

] F MR. TAFT, then, sticks pat, it will become another 

count against the genial oc upant of the White House 
who smiles. It would be as tiresome as the message to 
renew the points made pro and con Ihe people read 
the testimony while it was being adduced These seven 
held for Ballinger just because, politically, they are built 
that way. One,a Mr. Flint of California, went to Europe 
and left his views with a proxy The committee finds 
no case has been made out. Certainly, no case warrant 
Ing impeachment but a case of suspicious neglect of the 
people’s interest. together with a persistent attempt to 
pettifog the matter and befool even the President 


The End of the Ballinger Case 
From the Springfield, Vass... “Re publican” ) 
. IS to be hoped that Secretary sallinger will be 
satisfied with the verdict of the majority, who have 
been really kind to him in drawing up their conclusions 
so unqualifiedly, and hand in his resignation to the 


President at an early day The Secretary could not 
be blamed for refusing to retire from the Cabinet under 
the fire that had been directed against him: nor could 
the President consistently or even honorably demand a 


esignation so long as no verdict by the committee had 
Politically, however, M1 sallinver be 
ime impossible many months ago, and the late develop 


een handed in 


ments in the political field have made him no more 
desirable as a member of the Administration If 
the President’ can now do something toward restoring 


ie prestige of his Administration by removing the In 


terior Department from the field of controvers and 
recrimination, he will be fortunate indeed Pers mally 
no doubt, Mr. Ballinger will now welcome the « nee 
to taste again the sweets of private life There is no 
place like home 


The Right Place for Ballinger 

From the Philadelphia “North America 

Be best the whitewash committee could do was t 
declare Ballinger the right man in the wrong place 

lhe right place seems to be George W Perkins’s pl ite 


A Handicap to the Administration 
From the Chicago “Record-Herald”) 


PUT whether it is politic for him to remain i hee 
B even after the ndication is a questior For the 
eport is not y to make mat nverts I 
npopular Cabinet flicer is s | indicapped 
indicap to the Administration wit which 1S 


nnected 
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*YOU happen to have been at Levuka in 

the Fijis? No! Of course not. I was 

going to tell about an odd thing that 
happened there. 
Yow’ll have to fancy a little high green island with 
crescent bay and traders’ stores along the beach 
road, and houses climbing up the hillside above. 
You'll have to faney a wooden wharf with copra 
piled on it in sacks, and native johnnies sitting about 
in the sun with lime plastered on their hair to dye it 
yellow, and a bit of bright-colored trade print 
twisted about their waists by way of clothes. You'll 
have to fancy a blue sky and a blue sea, and palm 
trees, and big red flowers, and a yellow beach with 
little cheerful waves lap-lapping on it all day long. 
And you'll have to faney hot sunshine and the east- 
erly trade winds warming you and cooling you to- 


gether: the smell of the salt shore and the smell of 
the heated jungle behind. 

Levuka’s something like that. 

The Rede-Barneses—Mr. and Lady Evelyn Rede- 
Barnes—touched there on a cruise they were making 
among the islands in Rede-Barnes’s yacht Pique 
Dame, with a company of Rede-Barnes’s friends who 
were cheap and nasty and played most peculiar 
bridge. 

The odd thing that happened has, for the most 
part, to do with Lady Evelyn. She’d fallen into a 
habit, when the yacht was in port, of slipping away 
from the others and going off on long solitary walks. 
She wasn’t afraid, for the natives are a peaceable lot, 
and besides she carried one of those little automatic 
pistols that fire five shots very hard and fast. She 
lived on those walks, I think—looked forward to 
them—back over them. They must have seemed to 
her like hours out of prison. You see she’d been 
married a year to that snarling little cur. 

It seems she set off early on the morning they 
reached Levuka. She walked down the beach road 
past the stores of the traders and, beyond them, past 
little bungalows half hidden behind clumps of hibis 
cus and poinsettia and bougainvillea and other big 


flowers that she didn’t know the names of. She 
rounded a point of the island, and all at once the port 
aud the stores and houses, the canoes on the shore. 


the vacht at anchor, were lost to sight and hearing 
The road ended, and there was just a long winding 
beach and the sea and the palm trees. 

I fancy her, you know, drawing a long sigh of relief. 

She walked on slowly along that golden beach, 
prodding with her closed sunshade at the little 
bright shells wm dertoot, or at the iridescent, bluey 
gf£reen, east-oft clothes of 


ribbon of ve llow 


giant erayfish. Once a 
brown Fijian boy passed by, dragging a pair of 
; and he husked one of them, and chipped 


cocoanuts. 


ts top, and she drank, for she was thirsty, and th 
boy went on his way, pleased as Punch, with a shil- 
| I uth After that she sat for a while on 
( ver mfortable and idle and without 

t] | final] k up her walk again 
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She came upon a white man sitting against a rock 
in a spot of shade and reading a newspaper. Ile 
seemed to be a rather young man—not over thirty, 
she thought—and he had yellow hair and a little 
upturned yellow mustache. He wore white drill 
trousers and a soft shirt, open at the throat, with its 
sleeves rolled up to his elbows. He seemed very 
much interested in the newspaper, for he didn’t look 
up at all until Lady Evelyn spoke to him; then he 
gave a violent start and got to his feet more swiftly 
than it seemed possible for any one to move. 

“Tm sorry to trouble you,” she said to the man, 
“but I wanted to ask how much farther I can walk 
along this shore. A little native boy told me some- 
thing I didn’t quite understand about the beach 
coming to an end.” 

‘Oh, yes,” the yellow-haired man said. “It ends 
just round the point, hard by. There’s half a mile 
of sheer cliff beyond.” Now that his momentary 
alarm was over he was quite at his ease, and eyed 
her frankly but without the least rudeness. It 
seemed to Lady Evelyn that he made, in that ex- 
tremely informal attire, about the finest figure of 
a man that she had ever seen, though that was to 
say a great deal for a woman who had been born and 
brought up in England. She was tall herself, but 
he topped her by so much that she knew he must 
be well over six feet, and he looked very strong and 
hard and fit. His face and his forearms and his 
thick round throat were sunburnt brown as leather, 
but she saw that when he stirred, and the soft shirt 
was drawn a little aside at his neck, his skin was 
whiter than her own. She had an instant’s vision of 
little Rede-Barnes and of his friends on the yacht 
not bad physical specimens, one or two of them—and 
she wondered how long they would last, singly or 
altogether, in combat with this young yellow-haired 
giant who read newspapers on a lonely beach. 


ADY EVELYN said something apologetic about 

4 having interrupted his reading, and the young 
man laughed at her, and asked if she thought the 
Angel Gabriel would apologize for trumpeting the 
dead people out of their graves to go to heaven. That 
seemed to her such an uncommonly good little speech 
to happen upon in the Fiji Islands that Lady Evelyn 
was pleased and interested. She sat down on the 
edge of the shaded rock and the two fell into talk. 

The yellow haired young man was by no means shy 
or secretive. 


He explained that he read newspapers 
whenever and wherever he could beg, borrow, find, or 
steal them because newspapers seldom came his way. 

“T don’t belong to the civilized world any longer,” 
he said, “and I shall probably never see London 
again. I never saw a suffragette, but I like to read 
about them. I think they’re funny. Fancy padlock- 
ing yourself to an iron railing to annoy the police! 
That’s a jolly clever idea.” 

Lady Evelyn caught at that phrase about never 
seeing London again and asked if he had meant it 


“Something of the sort,” said the yellow-haired 
young man. 

“Oh, don’t think I’m sniveling!” he exclaimed, 
when she looked up at him. 

“It’s all right, you know. I don’t want to go back. 
I’m contented here. I had twenty-five years of re- 
spectability—common, dull, dismal respectability. I 
wouldn’t go back to it for the Crown jewels. I wasn’t 
born to be respectable. I hated it. I hate the 
thought of it now.” He pointed out to sea, and she 
became aware of a small schooner at anchor a hun- 
dred yards off shore—a boat drawn up on the sand. 
She hadn’t noticed them until then. 

“That little tub out yonder,” said he, “is mine. 
On board that schooner I’m a sovereign. I’m Prime 
Minister and King and God, all rolled into one. 
My four Kanaka boys pray to me. And I’ve an 
island a hundred miles or so from here. It’s small, 
but it’s mine. When I’m tired of swaggering about 
the Pacific in the Nabuna I go to Tuvana and rest. 
They pray to me there, too.” 

He broke off and laughed, narrowing his eyes 
at her. 

“T sound like a little boastful, bragging boy, don’t 
I?” But Lady Evelyn didn’t laugh. She said: 

“Yes, you do rather. And I think I like it. 
You’ve got something to boast of.” 

“Well, I’m free, anyhow,” said he. 
And that’s something, isn’t it?’ 

“Something!” cried Lady Evelyn. “Something! 
It is the only thing in this dreadful world that is 
worth having. Keep it! Cling to it! Never let it 
go! Fight for it with the last bit of strength in 
your body! Put it up on an altar and pray to it! 
And if ever you lose it, drown yourself or cut your 
throat.—IL know what I’m talking about.” 

The man stared at her very curiously, and for a 
time she met his eyes with a sort of defiance. Then 
she got red and looked away over the sea, and neither 
of them said anything more for a while. 

She seems to have thought some sort of explana- 
tion necessary after that little outburst, for she said 
at last: 

“You see, we all have our dreams 
eome true. 


“Free as air. 


only they never 
Yours have come true, and that seems 
to me so splendid and so wonderful that I’m rather 
emphatic about it. You’re the only 
I’ve ever spoken to.” 

“Aren’t you free?” the yellow-haired man asked, 
and she laughed—but I fancy it wasn’t much of a 
laugh. He scowled over it. 

“1?” said Lady Evelyn 

She held up her hands and shook them at him. 

“Can’t you hear my chains rattle? 


re ally free man 


I’m a life pris- 
oner. You don’t know anything about prison, d 


you? You’re a king. I’m looking out of my cell 
window at this moment, and I see your kingdom 


wide blue seas, and palms, and bright flowers, and 
miles of yellow beach I envy you, you know Oh, 


dearie me, how | envy 
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The man she’d ealled a king looked at Lady 
Evelyn’s left hand and at the wedding ring there, 
and he scowled once more, but there seemed to be 
nothing to say, so he only scowled and chafed his 
hands together and looked from Lady Evelyn’s face 
down to the sand and dug his toes into it. 

She watched the muscles swell and play about his 
thick neck when he bent his head down. 

I think it’s these little silences that bring people 
closer together than any words could possibly do. 
When there has been serious talk—frank, from an 
open heart, and words at length have failed for fear 
of saying too much, then there comes a silence and, 
in it, something strange—electrical—that can’t be 
deseribed. 

I think something of the sort occurred between 
these two who came from such opposite poles of the 
universe to meet on an island beach—the duke’s 
daughter and the South Sea tramp. Perhaps they 
were brought all the closer because they came from 
so far apart. Sometimes it’s so. 

Lady Evelyn sat for a long time with her eyes 
upon that yellow-haired adventurer who gazed down 
on the sand at his feet. He must, I fancy, have 
stirred something in her—something very deep. I 
judge by what followed. Perhaps it was not only 
the man, but what he symbolized—what she’d spoken 
of so emphatically—freedom—romance. I’m remem- 
bering Rede-Barnes and his friends on the yacht. 

Lady Evelyn drew a little sigh, and presently she 
asked a very rude question. 
It was a way she had—a way 
many of her class have, but 
somehow they carry it off 
when the rest of us couldn't. 
She asked: 

“What’s that vou have hang- 
ing from your neck—inside ¢” 

The man looked up at her 
very sharp and keen, and, al- 
though the two of them were 
quite plainly alone there, he 
looked round about him, and 
overhead where the upland 
lifted steep off the beach. 
Then he said in a low voice: 


“The Harvest Moon.” 


ADY EVELYN gave a sud- 
4 den cry. repeating the 
name, but half-way she stifled 
the cry with a hand over her 
mouth, and she dropped her 
voice as he'd done. She said: 
“Good Heavens! do 


you 
mean that¢ The Harvest 
Moon’ It can’t be true.” 


Of course she knew all 
about that historic pearl, as 
everybody knows who has ever 
been south of the Line, and 
a good many who haven't 
She’d heard of it everywhere 
She knew its gigantic money 
value and what it had cost in 
blood and lives and misery and 
scandal. She knew of the two 
great families that had been 
wrecked by it—the august gen- 
tleman who through one of its 
scandals had been recalled to 
England. She’d heard the most fantastic tales about 
the Harvest Moon- -the “Ruby ina Mist” the ‘“*Pes- 
tilence’—it had a dozen names—and, as a matter 
of fact, quite half the tales were true. 

“The Harvest Moon!” said she in a whisper. 
“Tt’s incredible! What are you doing with the 
Harvest Moon, and how in the world did you come 
by it ?” 

He told her how a Tahitian, to whom he’d done a 
good turn, had died on his schooner and, before he 
died, had taken the pear] out of his wool, 
was fastened, and given it to his benefactor. 

“How this johnnie came by it,” 
know. Perhaps he stole it 
Lady what’s-her-name ran with from Mel 
bourne. The Frenchman was murdered, yo 
ber, at Papeete.” 

Lady Evelyn gave a little shiver 

“T should be afraid of it,” she said. 
who ever owned it or had anything to do 


where it 


“T don't 
from that Frenchman 


said he, 


away 


remem- 


“Every one 


with it has 


come to a bad end I think if I had the Ilarvest 
Moon Id throw it into thi sea.” But the vellow 
haired nan shook | is head. 

0, you wouldnt, not after youd seen it once 


ees te Bis fest and walked a little way 
down the beach, and he searched 
of the hill above Then he sat down 
again, a little nearer to where Lady 

pulled out a cheap brass locket that hung about his 
neck by a leather thong and opened it, and begar 


with his eyes 


unwinding something that was wrapped in many 
little squares of thin silk. One oT the juares 
of sill was black, and when he had come to the 


Evelyn was. He 


Collier’s 


end, he laid the Harvest Moon upon the black 
square, in his hand, and the two of them bent over 
it together. 

It was a great pink pearl, pear-shaped, and _ it 
seemed to glow as if there were fires inside it. Its 
mother might have been a pearl and its father 
an opal. It was like nothing Lady Evelyn had 
ever seen. It seemed to be alive She fancied 
she saw it move. I myself saw it once, when the 
great lady in Melbourne owned it—the one who 
afterward ran away with the Frenechman—and | 
shall never forget. 


T WAS like looking at the little blood clot that 

has gone to the brain of some poor chap and 
turned him into a grotesque and wholesale murderer. 

Lady Evelyn drew a great deep breath, and she 
was rather pale. She said: 














She oe 


At the top of the gangway stood Hayes, tall and terrible 


“No, L shouldn’t throw it into the sea. I couldn’t. 
You're quite right.” She sat up once more and 
raised her eyes. 

“Tm glad to have seen the Harvest Moon,” she 
said. “It was hard to understand, before, how a 
pearl could have bewitched and ruined so many 
people. Now I know. I suppose it has bewitched 
me too—like the rest.” She leaned back against the 
rock, looking rather grave and thoughtful and a 
little tired, and she didn’t speak while the man re 
wound his treasure in its coverings and put it away 
once more in the cheap brass locket. But as he Was 
finishing, the faint sound of a bell came to them 
across the sea from the little schooner. Lady Evelyn 
listened and said: 

“Eight bells. Oh, dear! it’s noon, and I must be 
getting back’to the yacht. Will you help me up?” 
She put out her hands and the man lifted her to her 
reet. Ie’d turned quiet and grave, too. The Har 

est Moon seems, in some odd fashion, to hav 


obered them both. 


“It occurs to me, rather late,” she said, “that we 
lon’t know each other’s names. I’m Lady Evel 


Rede-Barnes. My husband and I are 


here witl 


marty on our yacht Pique Dame 

‘Pique Dame?” said the man. “Oh, yes! that 
means the (Jueen ot Spades It’s a jolly name, 
rather.” 


‘It’s hideous,” said Lady Evelyn. “The Queen of 


1 th. You | en’t told me our ri What 


PY ister perso! Not that I care 
] . y 


And he said: “Hayes. But the natives call me 
*Tui-Tuvana’—The Lord of Tuvana.” 

Lady Evelyn put out her hand, and he took it and 
held it. She said: 


“Good-by, Tui-Tuvana. We two probably shan’t 


meet again. I go back to prison and you to 
your kingdom. I shall remember you and envy 
you.” 

“T wish—” said the man Hayes awkwardly, ‘1 
wish Ag 

But Lady Evelyn shook her head. 

“Wishing’s no good. [ve wished a lot in my 
time. Good-by!” She withdrew her hand from his 


hold and turned and went away down the yellow 
beach, 

Once, as she rounded the first point, she glanced 
back, and Hayes was standing quite still where she 
had left him, his hands at his sides, his head bent, 
looking upon the ground. 


HY? the Harvest Moon—so I take it—had linked 
) these two together, and that wasn’t the end by 
any means. 

They met again very strangely that afternoon. 

A half-dozen of the yacht’s company—Rede- Barnes 
not among them—went ashore about three o'clock 
to visit a certain waterfall high up near the top 
of the mountainous island. They had some native 
boys and girls for guides, and they earried tea 
baskets, to do the thing comfortably. 

The waterfall was well worth 
seeing, and Lady Evelyn was 
glad she had come, but she 
didn’t want any tea, and so, 
when the others were seated 
in a circle gorging themselves 
upon cakes, and champagne 
cup out of a thermos bottle, 
she wandered off alone among 
the trees, and, after a half 
hour, found herself quite unex- 
pectedly upon the crest of the 
farther side of the island, high 
up over the beach where she 
had sat in the morning. She 
could see, a couple of hundred 
feet beneath her, the very rock 
against which she had leaned, 
and she could see the schooner 
riding at anchor, off-shore, but 
the boat that had been drawn 
up on the sand was gone. She 


wondered where Ilayves was, 
and she spoke aloud—the sound 
of her voice startled her a 
little. 


“I wish I might see him. 
I wish I might see him just 


once more, : 


‘ITE sat down on the turf, 
\7 and she found herself sud- 
denly very tired in all sorts 
physically tired, and 
mentally, too. She thought of 
the little company of peopl 
a mile away, stufting and guz 
zling beside that waterfall, 
and she hated them. Sh 
thought of Rede-Barnes (the 
little cur had been carrying 
on, of late, with one of the other women), and 
the pieture of him turned her sick. She looked 
ahead at her life to come, and it seemed to her night 
marish—intolerable. A fantastic wish swept across 
her mind that that tall, strong, clean young man 
with the yellow hair would come out from among 
the trees and pick her up in his arms, without asking 
permission, and carry her off to his green island 
where the people prayed to him. 

\ sound mounted up to her from below. It wasn’t 
loud, but it was unmistakably the sound of a shot. 


She got at once to her feet and looked. 


ot ways 


For a mo 
ment she could see nothing, but she heard another 
hot, and then, hard upon it, a man came into sight, 
running along the yellow beach, down beside the 
water where the sand was hard. Fifty vards behind 
him ran six natives in lava-lavas of colored print. 
and each of them held in his hand a long heavy 
cnife that the sun winked upon—all but one, and 
this man had a ritle tho igh firearms are forbiddet 
cae 


the standers 


(THE nati vith the rifle stopped suddenly and 
Wel down pon his knee, Lady Evelyn eried 
it, and he saw the putt ot smoke 


from the muzzl 
the rifle , and, after it. heard a w hip like re port. but 


the bullet must have gone wild. The white man 
halted and threw out one arm There was another 
puff of smoke and a louder report—like the first two 
she had heard. The native with the rifle fell on his 
ice and la stil] 
Ther he hite man turned sharpl 


up the beach. 
ind Lady Evelwn gave nother erv. and began t 
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HE Proprietor of Collrer’s takes pleas- 
ure an announcing that together wath 


Mr. Condé Nast, for many years Ad- 


vertising Manager of Collier’s, and now 


publisher of Vogue and one of the publishers 


of House & Garden and Travel, he has 


purchased 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


a monthly periodical heretofore published in 
Minneapolis. The Housekeeper has a cir- 
culation of four hundred thousand, and a 
yearly advertising revenue of two hundred 
thousand dollars. 


Beginning with the March, 1911, rssue, 
at well be published from New York under the 
firm name of Collier & Nast, and will conform 
zn every respect to the editorial and advertis- 
ong policies of Collrer’s. 

The present subscription price is 10 cents 
a number, or $1.00 a year. It ts probable 
that within a few months this will be raised 
to $1.50 a year and 15 cents a copy. 
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for the bed of a dry water course that was cut in the 
mountainside like a shallow, irregular scar from the 
crest, near where the woman stood watching, down 
to the rocks and sand, and it made excellent cover. 
Hayes bolted into it, and the five natives, who had 
stopped and hung back for an instant, raised a shout 
and followed him. 

Lady Evelyn, on her knees at the brink of the 
height, stared down the twisting slope and watched 
the man beneath her. Once when he was nearly 
half-way to the top he seemed to be about to take 
shelter behind a rock and fight it out there. Then 
she called to him: “Hayes! Hayes!” And he looked 
up and saw. He began to climb faster. 

When he was within speaking distance he waved 
his arm, and she heard him shout in hard-drawn 
gasps: : 

“Go away! Run for it!” But at that she pulled 
from her belt the little pistol she always carried 
there and held it up for him to see. He gave a glad 
ery and climbed on, but he climbed very slowly now, 
on hands and knees, and she saw that he was almost 
done. 

A few yards from the top he dropped, tried to raise 
himself, and rolled behind a boulder. 

Lady Evelyn let herself over the edge of the bank 
and slipped and scrambled down to where he was. 
The man’s face was gray with exhaustion, and drawn 
and thin, but, though his strength was gone, he was 
not done yet. She found him, revolver in hand—a 
big Colt—lying on his side waiting. He whispered 
to her: 

“Go back! For God’s sake go back while you can! 
They won’t touch you if you go now. They’re after 
the Harvest Moon.” 

He lifted the Colt and fired, and the nearest pur- 
suer dropped back screaming. There were four left, 
and they had scattered among the rocks and were 
climbing, each on his own line. Lady Evelyn knelt 
close beside the man Hayes. She asked: 

“How many cartridges have you left?” 
said: 

“Two. I'd only the single clip. I wasn’t expect- 
ing a war. If you won't go away for God’s sake will 
you go for mine?” 

“T have five.” said she. “When yours are gone 
take my revolver—if there’s time. I think they mean 
to rush us from both sides.” She was full of excite- 


And he 
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ment—thrilled with it from head to foot, but she 
was as steady as a veteran. 

One of the men to the left of their rock threw 
his heavy knife from the shelter of a thicket, and 
it grazed Havyes’s shoulder. Hayes got to his knees 
and fired. He must have missed, for the two natives 
broke cover together. He fired again at the second 
man, the one. who still had a weapon. The fellow 
went down, and Lady Evelyn saw Hayes spring to 
his feet to meet the other. 

The rest of it all came too quickly for word or 
thought. The remaining two natives, on the right, 
leaped over the rocks and closed in shouting. Lady 
Evelyn knelt up, held the Browning out a little way 
from her, and it seemed to explode of itself. She 
was unaware of pulling the trigger. The first man 
dropped to his knees, staring at her, coughed and 
erumpled up without a sound. The fellow behind 
him gave one shrill little ery like a frightened beast, 
turned tail and began to run down the mountain- 
side, leaping and stumbling and crashing among 
the bushes. 


FESIIEN Lady Evelyn Rede-Barnes quite properly 
fainted dead away, as any lady should. 

She came to under pleasant and delightful cir- 
cumstances. Hayes—Tui-Tuvana—knelt over her, 
holding her in his arms and ealling upon her in dis- 
tracted tones to come back to him. Her head lay 
against his breast where there was something hard 
and uncomfortable—the Harvest Moon, probably. He 
called her lovely things in English, and in Fijian that 
she didn’t understand—Seni-Langi, “Sky-Flower’- 
Andi-Matakami-kamitha, “Lady Sweet Eyes,” and 
such like. And she thought he had been kissing her 
too, but she wasn’t quite sure of that. 

When she was ready she opened her eyes and sat 
up, and presently he helped her to her feet. 

“They're gone?” she asked him, and he said to her: 

“Yes, God bless you! 
my life.” 

“Save mine, Hayes!” said she. And the man 
began to tremble all over. 

Lady Evelyn said: 

“T can’t go on any longer as I’ve been going. It’s 
intolerable. Will you take me away ?” 

“Oh, my God!” said he, and went down on his 
knees, and held her hands against his face. 


They’re gone. You've saved 
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They talked it over, the two of them, standing 
there on the mountainside with the dead men round 
them, and they made their plans. They were to 
slip away that night. 

“TIT shan’t be able to stay here another day after 
this row,” Hayes said. “The Resident is down on 
me. He'd like nothing better than a chance, and 
now he has his chance. I can’t tell him why these 
beggars were after me—the Harvest Moon. He'll 
make it plain murder. I must sail to-night.” He 
told her where to come to him—at the western end 
of the beach road where the lights stop. He was to 
be there with his boat at ten o’clock. 

“You won’t fail me?” he asked her at the last, 
And she smiled and said: 

“No, Hayes. No!” 

“If you did,” said he, “I think I should storm the 
Pique Dame and earry you off.” 

Lady Evelyn looked him in the eyes, and, under 
her breath, she laughed a little, but it wasn’t as if 
she saw anything funny. It was another kind of 
laugh altogether. She said: 

“T should want you to, Tui-Tuvana.” 

She glanced once at the dead men among 
the rocks and shivered and went away to join her 
guests. c 

Ten o’clock Hayes had said. Ten o’clock at the 
western end of the beach road where the lights 
stop. But at ten o’clock she was on the afterdeck of 
the Pique Dame, walking back and forth and shiv- 
ering, though the night was warm and she had a 
wrap over her bare shoulders. 

She couldn’t Zo. 

Before dinner was over she’d found that out. 
After all, stone walls—or golaen walls, if you like— 
do a prison make in spite of all the poetry books 

and iron bars a cage. She couldn’t go. At dinner 
she looked down the table at those two rows of pret- 
tily dressed rotters—at little Rede-Barnes, who was 
drinking too much and getting purple over it. They 
made her flesh creep, and she wished them dead, one 
and all. She thought of Hayes and freedom—the 
wide blue seas and his little island. They called 
aloud to her and she yearned for them. 

And still she couldn’t go. 

She was afraid. There’s the truth of it, I expect 
—as near the truth as any one will ever get. The 
stone walls had been round about her too long. The 


Concluded on page 2 





Seiler 
ill.—End 


Butzer 
1ll.—Guard 


Walker 
Minn.—Tackle 


The All-Western Football Team 


The Ranking of the Leading Colleges and Players for the Season of 1910 


O MICHIGAN must be awarded the West- 

ern Football Championship for 1910. Com 

ing next to Michigan is Minnesota. It is 
impossible to give Illinois a position better than 
third place, even though that eleven went through 
the season without a defeat. If the Western foot- 
ball schedule had brought Michigan and Illinois to- 
gether, the seemingly impossible might have hap- 
Illinois might have beaten Michigan, but 
those who watched the playing of 
the two teams could see 


pened. 


nothing 
which might indicate that Illinois 
had the slightest chance to beat 
Yost’s eleven. 

Minnesota is given second place, 
having lost to Michigan The 
Gophers were about on a par with 
Michigan, having one of the best 
teams that they have had in years. 





They lost in a fierce, hard game by 

one touchdown, made by a _ burst 

ot strategy which Yost had held 

ip his sleeve almost until the final 

histle In the first pe riod of th 
Michigan-Minnesota game, Minne 

ota scored a touchdown after block 

ing a punt, | t the ball struck the 

McGovern mpire and had to be brought | ack 


Minn.—Quarte! In a sec 


By E. C. PATTERSON 








End ‘ ° ‘ é WeLI Ss, Michigan 
Tackle ° W ALKER, Minne sota 


Guard Bensrook, Michigan 
Center Tw IST, Illinois 
Guard Butzer, Illinois 
Tackle . Duttrer, /ndiana 


ee) os) fa. 2 . Seer, [llinois 
Quarter back McGovern, Minnesota 
Half-back . Maciwsoun, Michigan 




















Half-back . ROSENWALD, .Vinnesota 
Full-back Jounston, Minnesota 
have been different, s« closely were the two elevens 

matched 
This was the only game which Minnesota lost, 


while both Michigan and Minnesota defeated easily 


the elevens which Illinois had a hard time to beat. 
Minnesota defeated Chicago 24 to 0, while the best 
Illino S could de vas to beat Chicago by a drop kiek 
Minnesota just romped through the game with Wis 
onsin, and Wiseor n beat Chicago 10 te it the end 
he s¢ after Stagg had had an opportunity 

to bring his men up to the finest condition and eff 
| re | t jualified tha hie et 


the best out of mediocre material. Both Michigan 
and Illinois played Syracuse, and Michigan defeated 
this team with comparative ease. Syracuse did not 
allow Llinois to cross her goal line, Illinois having 
to be content in winning by a drop-kick alone. The 
above reasons are consicde red by the writer to be suth- 
cient to give the championship to Michigan, but Ili- 
nois must be given credit for an excellent team. This 
college, which in previous years has not been a real 
contender for the championship honors 
in football, flashed into the Western 
limelight this year with a team that 
for fleetness probably was ahead of 
any other Western eleven. Its great 
est handicap, perhaps, was that it did 
not possess weight It is unfortunate 
that the schedule did not provide for 
games which would have brought this 
eleven into actual contact with Min 
nesota or Michigan In the absence 
of such a game, one has only to use 


his judgment on comparative merits 
without actually seeing the rivals 
} laying in the same field against each 
other 
Indiana, under Sheldon’s direction, 
turned out a splendid team. Wiscon 
in and Chieago can hardly be ealled Twist 
lisappointments, because with the ma- I11.—Center 


Concluded on page 26) 
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are Edison’s. 


invented the talking machine idea 
and made the first instrument, but 
the only instrument he has studied, 
experimented with and perfected is 
the Edison Phonograph. 





You want the 


that have 


ing; the one 


offered 


Edison Phonograph. 


$15.00 to the Amberola at $200.00. 


your dealer for complete catalogs of Edison 
Phonographs and Records, or write us. 


Do not simply ask for a 


‘‘Phonograph’’—ask for an 
EDISON Phonograph. 


ANY people think that all 


sound-reproducing instruments 


instrument with the 
a musical tone far beyond that of other records; 
equipped with a sapphire reproducing point that never needs chang- 
with a subdued volume of sound, suited to the home ; 
the one that plays Amberol (four-minute) Records, giving all the 
music of any selection without cutting or hurrying, and the one that 
permits of home record making—the 
by an amusement machine. 


rhere is an Edison Phonograph at a price 
to suit everybody's means, from the Gem at 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 


Thomas A. Edison 








sensitive wax cylinder records 


the one 


most fascinating feature ever 


To get all this you must get an 





Edison Standard Records . 

Edison Amberol Records 
play twice as long) 50c. 

Edison Grand Opera Records 75c¢ to $2.00 


35c. 
Ask 











12 LAKESIDE AVENUE, ORANGE, N. J. 
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Silent as an electric; amply efficient 
in its motive power; complete to the 
remotest detail in the refinement of its 
body; ready at any time to travel any- 
where, the Flanders ‘‘20” Coupé is the 
ideal vehicle to carry Milady on her 
expeditions into the shopping district 
or on her round of social duties. 

Its comfort makes it a veritable 
drawing room on wheels 

This Coupé is luxuriously equipped 
is finished in dark green enamel with 
nickeled trimmings, Tes English broad 
cloth upholstering, and is fitted with 
interior and exterior electrio lights 


The E-M-F Company 


Automobile Manufacturers 
Detroit, Mich 
Send for Coupe folder 
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every way It is doing the 
was formerly done by rz 
drivers had no difficulty in 
not had a great deal of success 
peak very highly of the Kelly 


no mistake in buying thi 








This letter was written to a prospective This is just a single, 


work with one 
drivers and four horses. 

learning to operate it 
with other trucks, but we can 


particular make. 
Tue Bromwe ty Brush & Wire Goons Company 


Siened) Tuos. G 


Ye. A 


Kelly (z)MotorTruck 


is working every day in direct comparison 
with several motor trucks of other makes. 
what the owners say in regard to its service: 


Read 


f iverage 
purchaser of a motor truck instance of the Kelly Motor 
: " Truck’s superiority in actual 
]. D. Frazier & Co., Atlanta, Ga f , ’ 
everyday service We have 
Pp » hee » le > . 
Gentlemen We have before us your letter of Jan 28th letters of this character from 
We are operating several trucks, but only one of the Kelly representative firms in almost 
make It, however, is by a considerable margin better than every industry. 
any truck we have ever had anything to do with. The blower 
cooling system is very satisfactory, both Winter and Summer ° 
This truck has been in use about a year and a half, without Consistency 
repairs, except tires, and has given thorough satisfaction in Recently the Kelly Truck wor 


three great motor truck contests 

at New York, Philadelphia an 
Boston—establishing a record for 
Operating cost of 7-I of a cer 
per ton mile, beating not only a 


operator, which 
One of our 


We have 


American trucks, but a foreign 
We think you would make entries as well 
Write us for full part lars of 


Kelly Motor Trucks and details as 
to what they are r 


Me isu, Vice-President. firms in your line of business 


The Kelly Motor Truck Company, Springfield, Ohio 





EMENTS PLEASE MENTION LLIER’S 






































THE 
SMOOTHEST TOBACCO 


Christmas, and then 
the question, what to 
give father—what a 
man really likes?’ A 
pound of Velvet is 
sure to please him. 
It's the kind of tobacco 
that makes a man feel 
good. Velvet is Bur- 
ley tobacco. Not the 
ordinary tobacco, but 
the choicest leaves of 
the plant, cultivated, 
cured and mellowed 
right. It smokes cool 
— it smokes smooth 
and it tastes fine. Nor 
does it burn the 
tongue. Its in a spe- 
cial, handy tin, with a 
humidor top—an 
ornament to any 
smoking table. Hell 
be pleased—more 
than that—enthusias- 
tic. Get a can today 
—now. Its a rip- 
ping good surprise. 


SPAULDING & MERRICK 
Chicago, II. 
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| come, and negotiability. 





| 
wants 


The Needs of a Medical Student 
ROM an Eastern college town comes 
a letter to the editor of this de- 
partment that has been read with 


interest and pleasure. We'd like 
to get many more of them. It says: 

“T am at present instructor here in the 
college. Next veal I intend to go ovel 
to New York to finish my medical educa 
tion. I have $4,000 to invest. and I wish 


to get the best rate of interest along with 
safety of principal and negotiability. 

“Would you advise me to invest, say, 
$3,000 in bonds and $1,000 in good rail- 
road stocks * 

“Could you name four bonds 
which you think would be best for me” 

In another place on this page appears 
a list of industrial preferred stocks with 
cumulative dividends which is worth study 
ing by the young man who has $4,000 and 


three or 


a fair degree of safety, a good in 
Half of the sum, 
at least, ought to go into readily market 


o 








able bonds or short-term notes. These six 
bonds are desirable: 
Preser 
P 

Detroit Edison Co. Ist mort 

5s, 923s 101% 190 
Laclede Gas Light Co (St 

Louis) refund and exten 

mort. 5s, 1934 161 by $.90 
Rochester Ry. and Light Co 

cons. mort. 5s, 1954. 102 $.90 
Utica Gas & Electric Co. refund 

and exten. 5s, 1957 101 1.95 
Pacific Tele & Tele Co Ist 

mort. and col. trust 5s, 1937 97 le 5.15 
Amer. Tele. & Tele. col. trust 

ts, 1929 9014 $.95 

All have good marketability, five being 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
and between this date and the time the 
young man finishes his medical education 
there is a fair prospect that prices of 


these will advance materially. 


Maintenance of Equipment 
¢. Vumber three of a series of brief arti- 


cles ¢ rplaining for the investor in rail 
way securities the factors to consider in 
studying a railiray report. The first. “Th 


1 BC of a Railroad’s Re port,” was printed 


on this page Vovrember 26. and the see 
ond, “The Operating Ratio.’ appeared 
December 17. : a Sy os or 4 


each 


ie EXAMINING railroad reports, the 
amount spent mainte- 
nance of equipment and engines 
should be pro rated per mile of road; for 
instance, the Chesapeake and Ohio spent 
$2,604 per mile of road on maintaining 
equipment for the fiseal veal ending .June 
30, 1909. But it is impossible to get any 
mm this method of testing the 
expenditures. The 


veal Ol 


(Cars 


eood idea fi 
who 


investor wants to 


ascertain in earnest if a road has properly 


maintained its cars and engines has to give 


a careful examination to the report and 
do some figuring for himself. There is no 
very easy way in this matter until the 


do all this ealeulation them 
selves and to make publie the results 


roads decide to 


The wear and tear on cars and en 


cines depends outside of the 


stress ot 


the weather, on how much work they do 


] 


how manv miles they run and what class 
of baggage they carry: how much has been 
spent on a locomotive tor each mile it has 
run how much on a= freight-ear: how 
mii on a& passenger-cal These are the 
| Vital questions In other words, mainte 
| nance of equipment has a nearly direct 
relation to the traffic densit of the road 
| meaning by this the whole number of tons 
of freight carried one mile and the whol 
number of miles traversed by all the pa 
sengers ton-miles and passenvget! miles 
The amount which ought to be spent for 
| equipment is relation to the gross 
} earl os of the road \ road vVhnose earl 
| gs ley fror res «a1 " " 
I ! re ! Tons iT Treight 1 
( n than will a 
‘ from a i 
of freight lorhe ites 
lal bh] ] el former \ i 
Vv t ! il ! { equipment 
| nt ] Such ts as thes 
| 4 , P , 
| nd 1 throu \ r A 
iy | or not t« 
! { i ma { 
ya 





The 






It is generally stated that a fair yearly 
outlay for maintenance of equipment would 
be about 514 to 7 cents for each mile run by 
each locomotive, about 5 to 7 mills for each 
mile run by each freight-car, and about 
11, cents for each mile run by each pas- 
senger-car. More roughly, it gen 
erally about $2,500 a year to maintain a 
locomotive, about $65 to maintain a freight- 
car, and about $600 to maintain a_pas- 
senger-car. 

Previous to the recent rules of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, some of the 
largest roads of the country, such as the 
Baltimore and Ohio, the Union Pacifie, and 
the Southern Pacific, charged to mainte- 
nance expenses (both of equipment and of 
roadway) sums which really went for 
radical betterment of the properties. Un 
der the present Interstate Commerce rul 


costs 


ings this practise is prohibited. It does 
not, therefore, follow that a road report 
ing less for maintenance now is_ really 


spending less. It simply means that some 
of the money formerly spent and grouped 
under this head is now 
surplus after the payment of dividends 
and fixed charges. The policy of the Com 
mission is to make all roads state exactly 
what they spend to maintain the road and 
what they spend to improve or better it. 
Beginning July 1, 1907, no charges against 


charged against 


maintenance of way where such expenses 
are over $200 per item and no charges 


against maintenance of equipment for new 
cars and engines except when such replace 
others worn out, are allowed. These facts 
should be carefully borne in mind in com 
paring accounts of for a number 
of years back. 


roads 


District Improvement Bonds 
FORM of security that satisfies fairly 
well two of the requisites of a good 


investment are district municipal improve 
ment bonds. They can be had to pay a 
good return, and they are usually well 


secured, Seattle and Tacoma are two cities 
that are taking care of future growth, to 
a large extent, in this way, and a market 
is being sought outside the State of Wash 
ington for these bonds. From the cireular 
of a Seattle banker, this description is 
taken: 

“District municipal improvement bonds 
the Seattle 
Tacoma, for public improvements, 
ing water mains, cement 
paving, and grading. They are not a gen 
eral obligation of the city, but are, by law. 
a preferred lien upon all the property in 
the district improved. The fund for their 
redemption is provided by special taxes 
levied against the property in the district 
improved, which is collected in the mannet 
taxes They are ten 
vear optional coupon bends, interest 
pavable annually It is the custom of the 
city to retire the bonds annually in nu- 


and 
inelud 
walks, 


are issued by cities of 


sewers, 


five and 


with 


of general 


verage 
Man’s Money 











each 


one-fifth of 
issue, and one-tenth of each ten-year issue, 


merical order, live-vear 
These bonds are tax-exempt in Washing- 
ton. They are made by law security for all 
public deposits of city, county, and State.” 

The bonds pay 6 and 7 per cent, and are 
backed up by property the assessed value 
of which ranges from three times the 
amount of the authorized issue to ten 
times the amount. For example, Seattle 
5 years, 6% regrading bonds, district 2159, 
total issue $37,683, are secured by prop 
erty assessed at $1,077,640 and valued by 
the owners at $6,000,000. Tacoma 10 years 
7% paving bonds, district 428, approxi 
mate issue $30,000, constitute a claim on 
land assessed at and valued at 
$1,200,000. 


$253,925 


Proceeds from the sale of the bonds are 


generally used to make a new section of 
the city habitable. Only such a_ period 
of hard times as would stop the growth 


of these cities permanently, wipe out as 
sessed values, and destroy the equities pei 
front foot of from 57 cents to that 
represent the cost of the improvements 
would vitiate the security. 


$21 


A Slippery Dealer’s Advice 


] N THE “Financial World” of November 

5 is a story of the attempt of a firm 
of Boston bond dealers to trade bonds of 
a certain telephone company selling at 78% 
for bonds of an electric road which sold on 
the same date at 86%. Five thousand dol- 
lars was the extent of the investor’s in- 
terest in the railroad’s bonds. In the let- 
ter the Boston dealer proposed to give $125 
“to boot” on the trade. As the “Financial 
World” pointed out, the profit and loss ae- 
count would have stood thus: 


$5,000 of electric road bonds at 86% . . $4,337.50 
Less cash offered ‘‘to boot’’.... ‘ 125.00 


Total. F $4,212.50 


$5,000 of 


telephone company bond 
at 7814.. ‘ 


Net profit to the bond dealers $287.00 


“This is a profit of six points on the 


transaction,” the “Financial World” econ- 
tinues. “As a matter of fact. it would 
have meant even a greater loss to the in- 


vestor, for had he wished to sell [his rail- 
road bonds] he could have got 88.” This, 
f would have meant a_ profit of 
$350 instead of $287.50 for the wily bond 
dealers. 


of course, 


In another letter the earnings of the rail- 
road company are considered by the bond 
dealers. 

Here is but one out of a well-filled bag 
of financial tricks that the unreliable 
dealer can, with perfect safety to himself 
so far as the law is concerned, work upon 


Cumulative Preferred Industrials 


ie \ ield of industrial preferred stocks 
with cumulative dividends is, gener 
ally, higher than the vield of railroad pre 


the average man who enters the invest- 
ment market. 
the favorable net return that could be 


selected 


obtained on November 15 on 
cumulative preferred stocks of industria 


ten 


ferred stocks, which are, as a rule, non companies, none of which have unpaid 
cumulative. The following table exhibits  acerued dividends: 
Earned on Preferred 
incite Dividend mane Yield Last Year Seven-year Average 
. T t Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 
American Agricultural Chemical 6 103 5.82 15.2 11.2 
American Smelting & Refining 7 106 6.60 14.1 15.5 
American Woolen Co 7 92 7.60 10.4 13.5 
American Locomotive Co 7 106 6.60 8.3 17.0 
International Harvester Co 7 21 5.78 24.82 20.57* 
National Biscuit Co 7 124 5.64 15.7 15.5 
National Lead Co. 7 107 6.54 12.3 11.8 
Republic Iron & Steel Co 7 97 7.21 11.7 11.1 
U. S. Steel Corporation ‘ 7 117 5.98 21.8 19.2 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co 8 124 6.45 24.2 17.0 
* Three-year average 


The difference of vield in certain of the 
above issues requires some explanation 
lhe preferred shares of the American 


Woolen Company and the Republic Tron 
ind Steel Company give the 
the preferred 
Harvester Company and 
Bisenit ¢ both be 


investor a 


larger return than shares of 


International 


the National ompany, 


cause of relatively smaller earnings avail 
able for preferred dividends and also be- 

use of somewhat less stability of income 
Earnings of the American Woolen Com 
par ha been affected by the fluctuating 
lemand of its produets and by tariff agita 
tior vhile the Republie Tron and Steel 
Company | uffered both from serious 





depressions in the steel industry and from 
inadequate working capital 

Other than the margin of earnings avail 
able for preferred dividends, the most im- 
portant factor in determining the yield is 
stability of earnings. The National Bis 
cuit s regarded as an excellent 
investment largely the an 
nual net profits of the company vary only 
slightly. The f the American 
Locomotive Company, on the other hand, 
which are determined almost entirely by 
railroad demands for equipment, have flue 
tuated from approximately 26 per cent oF 
the preferred stock in 1907 to 
per cent in 1909 


( ompany 


stock because 


earnings ¢ 


less than 4 
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Hayes and the Harvest Moon 


Concluded fiom puge 22 


chains she talked of had rusted home. 1 
fancy she began to realize the terrific hold 
of habit, the sheer, immovable weight of 
inertia. 

After dinner, on deck, the others settled 
themselves to bridge under the awning. 
Lady Evelyn walked up and down. She 
heard two bells go, and then three, and 
at last four. Four bells—ten o’clock. The 
man was waiting for her in the gloom at 
the western end of the beach road She 
went right astern and stood by the tafl 
rail, hidden behind the hand-steering gear 
The tide was making in and the 
Dame lay with her stern inshore. Stand 
ing there Lady Evelyn saw the few hud 
dled lights of the settlement—the long row 
of lamps that marked the beach road. She 
was hot and cold together, and her knees 
trembled. Her mind was like a fever 
patient’s mind—or like a little frightened 
child’s—chaos. Out beyond in that warm 
darkness were love and freedom—a life (so 
she pictured it) of thrilling romance 
heights that her heart and soul cried 
out for. 

And she couldn’t go. 

She heard the voices and laughter of the 
ecard players behind her, and somebody 
calling for more claret-cup. A long-boat, 
eight-oared, swept past. She heard it 
hailed from the bridge of the yacht, and 
heard the man in the stern-sheets explain 
that he was the port police looking out 
for a fellow called Hayes who’d been doing 
wholesale murder. The boat went on and 
five bells struck 


Pique 


: little Trish bo’sun slipped aft and 
spoke to her in a low voice. The lad 
was a sort of slave of hers, and to him 
she’d given orders to have the yawl ready 
at the gangway before four bells with he 
bag hidden in it. She was to have ex- 


plained that she wanted to paddle about 
the bay for an hour in the starlight. 
“T’ve changed my mind,” Lady Evelyn 


said. She wondered a little at her strange 
voice. “Get the bag back to my cabin with 
out any one seeing.” The 


bo’sun slipped 
away again, and she 


leaned against the 


taffrail, blind and sick. 

The minutes dragged on. and it must 
have been near six bells. 

“He’s gone, now,” said Lady Evelyn 


She looked once toward the row of 
lamps along the beach road. “He’s given 
me up and gone. It’s all over.” 

Quite suddenly one of the women unde) 
the deck awning uttered a sharp, fright 
ened scream, and a man said: 
what’s that?’ Lady 
Evelyn heard her husband’s unsteady voice 

“Now then, what the devil do you want 7” 
She heard exclamations and cries—the lit 
tle erash of an overturned = table. But 
above the seuffle and the 
a high, strong voice: 

“W) ere is she? 
with her?” 

She was shaking from head to foot, but 
somehow she made her way into the cirel 
of light. 

Alone at the top of the 
way the man Hayes, ealled Tui-Tuvana, 
stood, tall and white and 
the big Colt automatic 
hand. 


more 


“For God’s sake, 


uproal she heard 


What have you done 


lowe) dl vang 


terrible, with 
before him in his 


The woman had failed him, but he had 
kept his word 

Once more he called out 

“Where is she? Where is she’”’ caught 


sight of her suddenly and gave a shout 


Lady Evelyn stepped forward among 
those huddling, frightened sheep. The 


cloak had slipped from her shoulders, and 
she went with her 
like a woman 


hands out before het 
groping in the dark 
“Come!” said Haves at the ganeway 
and Jaughed—a splendid figure against 
that mean throng—the figure of a man 


She found a gasping voice and ried 
out with it 

Tean’t! 1 ean’t For Heaven’s 
yo back!” 

In the little silence there was a sound 
T swift oars rowing together The man 
must have heard it. but he paid no heed 
He came a step forward, and one of t 


frightened women began to sob and whim 


per like a child Rede-Barnes shouted fo 
help. and some one answered from the 
ward deel They heare nning feet 
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of the woman who had failed him. Men 
began to run up the steps of the gangway 

-closed in upon him from the forward 
deck. Rede-Barnes from a strategie posi- 
tion behind several of his guests shouted 
incessantly for help. 

The man gave a sobbing curse, turned 
and ran aft along the rail. They called to 
him to halt—a babble of sound broke out 

even certain of valiant souls in 
dinner coats ran a few steps forward, very 
bold and threatening now the quarry’s 
back was turned. From the top of the 
vangway the officer of port police cried: 
“Halt! my man, or I'l] fire on you,” and 
in another instant did fire twice. 

Hayes returned a single shot, 
wild, vaulted the 
a great splash. 

They were after him like 
a fresh scent- 


those 


hasty and 
rail and was gone with 


hounds upon 
the police boat—the yawl— 
Hayes’s own dinghy in which he had come. 
tede- Barnes had an inspiration. He be- 
gan to shout for the searchlight. and one 
of the yacht’s officers called an “Aye, aye, 
sir!” from tle bridge. Lady Evelyn ran 
to her husband and caught him by the 
shoulders 

“You won't do that!” she eried. “It’s 
murder. You mustn’t do that. For 
Heaven’s sake. give him a chanee. Don’t 
murder him!” But he threw her off and 
rushed to the bridge ladder. Lady Evelyn 
made her way once more astern, and clung 
there, crushed up against the rail. 

It was extraordinarily hard to breathe. 

“If theyll only give him time—time!” 
she said, and held her two hands tight 
over her mouth. “Oh, give him time to 
vet away! Give him a chance!” A dread 
ful seream broke from her, and the search- 
light leaped into the darkness like a white 
sword. 

She saw it stab the 
and there—wheel and sweep like a vast 
brush—searching, 
And at last she heard eager 
the police hoat and a shot. She fell upon 
her knees beside the rail, covering her 
ears with the palms of her hands, but she 
heard another shot, and after a long time 
two together, and another still. It was 
each one beat upon he 
a hammer blow—tore her through and 
through, yet let her live in agony. 

Then the shots were still, but she 
voices once, the 


black waters here 
searching, searching. 
cries from 


as if 


sound of something like 
a seuffle and the dull noise of blows. 

For they had got him at last The 
searchlight found him out—Rede-Barnes’s 
noble revenge. The first shots went wild, 
but at length one broke his shoulder and 
the chase was done. They dragged him 
into the boat, yammering over him like 
the pac k over the little red fox run at last 
off his little legs. It seems that even with 
it broken shoulder the man. could fight 


nearly did for one of the crew; so, from 
behind, they fell upon him with oars and 
beat him to death 

BOARD the Pig ¢ Dame fede 


Q*; 


ivnes ran up and down and_ blus- 


tered and cursed. He wanted to know 
how the devil they the police) dared 
bring dead men on board a gentleman’s 


vaecht. He wanted them to 


that his vacht was no morgue, and he 


vanted that thine taken away at once 
dammit, at onee! Frightening ladies like 
t] is! 

But the woolly haired rowers of the po 
lice boat all but one laid Taves’s hody 


own upon the Pique Dame's white deck, 
ind the sea water dripped from it in little 
rills, and Jay about it in a dark pool, 
ind drained off into the port seuppers. Tt 
vas the back of Tui-Tuvana’s head thev’d 
beaten in his faee was unmarked and 


looked very peaceful. as dead faeces usually 


understand | 








head with | 


heard | 





\ splendid creat figure he was, laid } 


ut there, long and still 
where he lay and 


d down at him She was still too. at 


ind broad aman 


Lady Evelyn came 


ilmost as still as the man she had 


brought to his death. She stood for some 
moments gazing, and once she noticed that 
thie leather thong and the cheap brass 
CI t vere gone tron Haves’s neck One 
the Fijians of the police boat crew had 
1 nm it n complete ignorance of what | 
Wait, pleas Sindy fiecben Sted 
1} ind went \ 1 her ibin 
> n back in a ment with some 
t ! na len down against he 
Rede-Barn tried to intereept her 
is quite angi and unpleasant about 
h } yal 1 past } m thout 
n ! ‘ 
na _ l mn there na 
t \ 1 ! ipon Ha S 
i] Bi lal of S 
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Most 
Nutritious Food 
Made From Flour 


A strong statement — but an 
absolute fact. Backed up by years 
of testing. 


The stomach digests them with 
pleasure, and sends them on their 
way to make rich, red blood, sound 
flesh and tough muscle. 


Every ingredient is a strength- 
giver, scientifically blended and 
perfectly baked. 





Crisp and delicious Uneeda Bis- 
cuit come to you in their dust tight, 
moisture proof packages, fresh, 

) and clean, and good. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 

















"THE islands of the Caribbean Sea offer great attractions for those desir- 
ing to escape the rigors of our Winter months. The climate is ideal 


for enjoying all outdoor sports, and hotel accommodations and trans- 
portation facilities are excellent. 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, South and Central America 
are easily accessible by the splendid steamships of the ATLAS SERVICE of the 
HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE whose cuisine and rep ere are unexcelled. 


Direct Service between New York and Havana by the S. Hamburg (11,000 tons) 
largest steamer in the Cuban trade. Also by S. S. Altai and pF bn ocr 


Superb tripe at moderate rates—23 and 25 day cruises $135 and $140. Also tours 


including hotel expenses. 
Through tickets to and from West Coast Points. 
Three special Cruises by the S. S. Moltke (12,500 tons) largest steamship sailing to the 


Caribbean. Leaving New York January 24th and February 25th, 28 days duration, $150 
and up. Spring Cruise of 16 days duration, leaving March 28th, $85 and up. 


Send for illustrated booklet. 


41-45 Broadway, New York 
Chicago St. Louis 





Guide and travel books for sale. 


HAMBURG.-AMERICAN LINE 


Boston Philadelphia Pittsburg San Francisco 








Finishes for Concrete Surfaces 


Ordinary paints, when used 7 concrete, peel, crack and wear off. 

Trus-Con Finishes become part of the concrete and resist wear. 

Trus-Con Floor Enamel is dam aeroel, st ainproof s ind pre vents 
the formation of concrete dust on cement fk Produces a tile 
surface which resists wear and is easily cle ere! by mopping rar 
nished in a variety of colors 

Trus-Con Wall Finishes make walls abs« 
allow the masonry to retain its natural texture 
grain and replacing a cheerless monotony) 


itely dampproof and 
woh erving its beautiful 
with delicate aitistic tints 
Tell us condition and size of surface t« 


be finished and we 
will send free Booklet and ¢ 


olor Card free. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL COMPANY 
442 Trussed Concrete Building Detroit, Mich. 


sam pli 

















ton FREE 


CATALOGUE 
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Vi) —e SIX SHOTS IN 
FOUR SECONDS 





Perfect hamn rless non 


t Genuine ¢™ 


action. 24 t« 2 in 
ported DAMASCUS Barrel. Full length top rib gives Instantaneous sight. Hing i breech block, all 
working parts « ered up; snow an dirt cannot —— Ss i st [wall always between 
nd shooter Taken wn in ten seconds without tools. Black walnut stock, fine finish. 
g g ri jrop of s k optional, “pager charge for any feature aemed. Sent with privilege 


f examination if desired. Dor y | you have tead our FREE BOOK descr s p gun andour su 
[ seb line of sing and dou Ask for it toda rHK UNION ARMS €0., 514 Auburndale. "Beledo, 0., U.S.A. 


Send for special Christmas offer 
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The All-Western Football Team 


(Concluded from page 22 


terial to draw from, 
not be expected. 

The football players who developed were, 
as a whole, up to the average. The dis 
tinct star was Benbrook of Michigan. He 
stands well out from all the others. Wells 
of Michigan, Butzer .of Illinois, and 
Walker of Minnesota are probably on a 
par with the best men in their positions 
in recent years. Benbrook, however, has 
been likened to the greatest guards who 
ever lived—men _— such Heffelfinger, 
Glass, and Hare. 


better showings could 


as 


The Forwards 


\ ICHIGAN, the champion, furnishes 
L three of the All-Western eleven this 
year, Minnesota four, Illinois three, and 
Indiana one. 

Wells of Michigan was the best end in 
the West. The new game has created a 
somewhat different class of work for end 
men, and Wells fitted into this perfectly. 
The end in the new game should be slightly 
heavier than the end of the past, and he 
must be a smashing plunger as well as a 
man capable of taking a lot of punishment. 
In his handling of the ball, and his speed, 
together with the perfect way in which he 
tackled and broke up formations, places 
Wells easily above all other ends. 

There were other good men, among them 
being Borleske of Michigan, Dean of Wis- 
consin, Lyons of Illinois, and Sauer of Chi- 
cago, but none of these men were given the 
position of the other wing because Seiler, 
the aggressive, heady player of Illinois, 
must be given a position on the All-West- 
ern eleven, and the end position is one 
which he could fill better than any other. 
Seiler is not quite heavy enough for an 


end, but his ability as a quarter-back is 
exceeded by MeGovern, nor could he dis 
place Magidsohn or Rosenwald as _ half 
backs. Yet Seiler, who was by far the best 
kicker in the West, can not, because of his 
good toe, be left off the team. He possesses 
many other excellent football qualities, 


among them being lots of nerve, plenty of 


speed, and tackling abilities. There is no 
eoach in the country who would have 
left this man off his eleven if he had the 


so he 
with 


entire Western field. to pick from, 
is given an end position here along 
Wells. 

The tackles are Walker of Minnesota and 
Dutter of Indiana. Every critic, to a man, 


2@) 


showed his fear of Walker by playing two 
men against him most of the time. Even 
this did not stop this powerful player. 

Dutter, while not so brilliant as Walker, 
was always persistent—a steady player 
who could always be relied upon, and a 
man who took to the new rules and who 
learned all the possibilities of the new 
game quickly. 

Benbrook and Butzer are give n the guard 
positions. There are no players in the 
West to dispute the right of these two men 
to these positions. This is especially true 
of Benbrook. While the playing of Butzer 
fell a little short of the prowess of Ben- 
brook, both are ideal guards, having the 
necessary strength, together with activity. 

Twist of Illinois must be accorded the 
position of center. Twist is probably the 
heaviest man playing football in the West 
this year, and with all of his weight he 
was active, an excellent passer, and a man 
who was constantly on top of the ball. 

ONE 


The Back-Field 

N will attempt to take the title of 
4 premier quarter-back away from Me- 
Govern of Minnesota, the nearest approach 
to him being MeMillan of Michigan, and 
Merriam of Illinois. McGovern. in his | 
playing this year showed the shrewdness 
and tact of the accomplished veteran he 
is; no condition arose that he was not 
capable of handling. He has speed, nerve, 
brains, and ability to instil confidence, all 
of which belong to the real leader. 

Magidsohn of Michigan and Rosenwald 
of Minnesota are given the half-back posi- 
tions on the first eleven. These two players 
appear to the writer to be quite in a class 
by themselves—a pair of fearless, plun 
ging, strong-running half-backs, almost in- 
fallible in handling the ball, keeping their 


feet, and quick to pick the surest places 
for advancing. 


Johnson of Minnesota is selected to cc- 
cupy the position of full-back. Than in 
the last game of his career, which was the 
one he played against Michigan, he never 
showed to better advantage, both as an 
offensive and a defensive player. Another 
splendid full-back in the West this year 
was Exelby of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, a man who would have forced more 
attention if he had been on a more promi- 
nent team. 

This team properly be 


coached would 





has picked Walker in selecting All-West- hard to beat. Offensively and defensively 
ern teams. There is little expected of a they possess all the qualifications needed 
tackle that this man does not know. Yost for the positions assigned to them. 
Is There an American Architecture? 
See pages 10 and 11 
GROUP of architects were recently construction, only to surpass it in the 
discussing the massive and con final development of the idea. 
glomerate pile of masonry which The Metropolitan Tower in New York, 
Senator Clark of Montana erected for instance, resembles in design the ill- 
on upper Fifth Avenue for residential fated Campanile of Venice, but so over- 
purposes, tops it in size and majesty that the idea 
“Does it follow any ‘order’ whatever?” of its being a copy is forgotten. So, also, 
asked a visitor who had not seen it. the Times Building tower bears a_ strik- 
“Yes, the Tower of Babel,” was the re- ing similarity to Giotto’s tower in Flor- 
joinder. ence, yet can not be said to be a replica, 


Yet who knows but that the Senator had 
in mind the creation of a new motif in 
architecture—American ? 

There is a story told of a celebrated 
French architect who was asked, after a 
tour of this country, if he had discovered 
any new note in the designing of our 
buildings. 

“Not in your buildings,” he replied; 
“but in the Pullman sleeping car you have 


struck an entirely new development in 
architecture.” 

And he meant it seriously. Our sky 
scrapers are impressive, but not new in 
design, since story after story represents 
duplication. But in the sleeping car we 
have a thing all our own. 

Only a vear or so ago Francis H. Kim 
ball, who designed New York’s first sky 
scraper in 1892—the old Manhattan Lif 
Building—wrote : 

“There is no American architecture at 
all, and I do not see how there can be, in 
the sense of a new creation \ column is 
a column, isn’t it? \ window opening 
can be square, circular, or pointed; you 
can’t invent a new window opening 

“Tt is small wonder, then, that our cities 
abound in replicas of Old World archi 
tectural masterpieces, New York riche 
than all 

“Indeed, it is possible to find in the 
metropolis duplicates of some of Europe’s 
most celebrated buildings.” 

“Swipes some architects all them 
but we will content ourselves with the 
reproductions on pages 10 and ll in the 
form of the “deadly pat illel.” and let our 
I ler deduce their own opinions 

| " f cour hunds f 
stance 1e! \r ! cenu is 
found its inspiration il me Old World 
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except in the most remote sense. 

But other instances are much more 
startling in their resemblance to foreign 
gems of architecture; and the Italian vis 
itor to Gotham may well be pardoned a 
shock if he should run across Desdemona’s 
Venetian palace transformed into a Forty 
fourth Street tailoring establishment, or 
find in the Villard houses in Madison 
Avenue—one of which is the town house 
of Mr. Whitelaw Reid—a duplicate of the 
Cancelleria in Rome. 

Even the massive new 
Railroad Station in New York is remi- 
niscent of the genius of past centuries, 
and in its high-ceiled waiting-room 
find the dominant notes identical with the 


Pennsylvania 


we 


Basilica of Constantine, Rome. 

Italy, indeed, has furnished our archi 
tects with more inspiration than any of 
her sister countries, although one of the 
most beautiful things in New York, the 


tower of Madison Square Garden, is a re- 
production of the finest tower in all Spain 


the Giralda of Seville. 

That this is the work of Stanford White 
in no sense dims the glory of this maste1 
The Herald Building is his, vet it is a 
copy, line for line, of the beautiful little 


Verona 
the 
with 


town hall of 
Occasionally \merican’s 


severe 


proneness | 
condemnation 
hands of foreign architects, and in 
the Lafavette statue in P 
architects obliged to chang 
followed too fait} 
the Ge Colleoni 


to copy meets 
at the 
the case of 
the 
pedestal 
the lines of 
in Venice 


In the se 


iris 
were the 
because it fully 
neral statue 
ries of 


number are 


photog: aphs 1 
of the m« 
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eproduced 


n this some 
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BECAUSE 





your community. 


BECAUSE 





Tuberculosis. 


BECAUSE 


Tuberculosis 





your part. 


the country on December Ist. 


address 


WHY YOU should use Red Cross 
Christmas Seals on your Holiday 
Letters and Packages 


every seal sold will be used 
to fight consumption in 


one death in every ten in 
your locality is caused by , 


cannot 
stamped out unless you do 


Red Cross Seals will be for sale all over 
But if you 
cannot buy Red Cross Seals at 


The National Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City 
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Here’s a Razor 
Without a “Pull” 


It cuts the beard clean 
—yet leaves the skin without smart or roughness 
It is the famous Torrey edge that does this—the 
edge that it has taken thirty years to bring to its 
present state of perfection. 


Why not use this real man’s razor? 


Verve Revere 


are made by expert workmen under careful supervision 


Each one is put under a most rigid inspection before it 


pas is so the razor must be perfect before it gets to y« 
Ask any one of the many millions of Torrey Razor users 

If your dealer doesn’t handle the Torrey Razor, write to u 
We'll see that you are supplied and also send you a copy 
f our book, which tells how to choose and care for a razor 


Use the New Torrey Honing Strop—the 
result of half-a-century of experience. 


THE J.R. TORREY RAZOR COMPANY, 
Dept. X Worcester, Mass. 


shaves close and smooth | 





HOW THE RETAILER MAY 
DOUBLE AND TREBLE HIS 
BUSINESS PROFITS 


Showing how any enterprising retailer may secure the bulk of 
trade in his special locality. e plan is simple, inexpensive 
and tremendously effective. It puts you ahead of competition 


THE SELLING FORCE 
and 
THE SELLING FARCE 


A booklet for manufacturers, jobbers and wholesalers, show- 
ing why the great majority of selling plans do not pay. 


(C) ADVERTISING AND SELLING (C) 


There is a vital difference between the two terms which thousands 
of advertisers are not aware o' “he information this brochure 
imparts on the subject can easily prove worth a small fortune 


ASK FOR BOOKLET WANTED 


Check square indicating booklet desired; write name and 
address on lines below; cut out and forward, with 10 cents 
postage attached, and the booklet is yours~ without further 
expense or obligation, of course 


(A) (A) 


(B) (B) 


These booklets carry our own advertising matter, but are in- 
trinsically valuable for the information they contain. Money 
refunded if not perfectly satisfactory Each booklet conveys 
a Message. Each tells something New and Valuable. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Founded 1901 
[A[BIC _ 


Name 


119 Nassau St. 
NEW YORK 


1ddres 








WINSLOW’ 
Skates 
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a mX 


New York, 84 Chambers Street 


Paris, 64, 


{ 


THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Fastest Skaters 
Make Their Records on Them 


Catalogues Free. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass., 


Avenue de la Grande 


A 


~ 
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Fhe 
a 


, 


U.S. A. 
London, 8 Long Lane, E. C, 
Armee 








Half morocco in gold 


with title in g 





BINDER FOR COLLIER’S (Express Prepaid), $1.2 


With te ve t clasps, so that the 





numbet 
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be inserted weekly Will hold one vol é Sent by express 1 on 
receipt of price. Address COLLIER’S, 416 West Thirteenth Street, New York | 
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All Kalamazoo Cook 
Stoves Equipped with 
Oven Thermometer— 
Makes Baking Easy 
and Saves Time and 
Fuel for You. 


ash or Cred 


Judge First By 
Proof in This 


REE BOO 


Values shown with factory prices 
in this book have saved $5 to $40 
for over 140,000 satisfied farm- 
ers and home-folks. 


This Book Explains AJI—F REE 
Let Us Send You a Copy—Postage Paid 


You only need to send your name and address on the coupon 
below,ora postal, to get this—the greatest Stove and Range Cata- 
logue ever published, prices, quality, and savings considered. It 
costs us over 10 cents to send it to you. But we are glad to do it 
without obligation or cost to you. 
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Kalamazoo Royal Steel Range Over 100 pages, illustrated 


fully, and most interesting to you, as a stove or range guide to 
values, saving you from $5 to $40 on any stove or range you buy. 


—for all kinds of fuel—over 35,000 in most satisfac- 
t everywhere. Save $5 to $40 on price as 
explained in our Big Free Catalogue. 
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(A) TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
’ : ’ : 
lk of 30 Days’ Trial—360 Days’ Approval Test. Factory Prepays All Freight To You 
nsive 
ition Every reader of this paper, in justice to himself or . Expenses of traveling salesmen 
ne ‘ ; , : I : veling , 
herself should know the Kalamazoo plan and investigate 5. Profits of manufacturer, 
(B) Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges. 6. Profits of jobber and dealer, 
Don’t think of buying again until you do this. 7. Rents of jobbers, dealers, etc. 
how- alte seks — ase > be bs ; , . 
gi Cabinet Gas Range Realize that we can save you from $5 to $40 for When you buy a stove or range from the Kalamazoo 
: ; ; your own pocket, because when you buy a stove or a ne ip. i a 
» | We al is che I Stove Company you pay only for 
(Cc) | 2 ake th I e of high- ; - ie : - : wit “ ‘ ‘ 
= tke the finest line of hig range from a local deal@r this is what you pay for ; Com af aieniel 
d: st quality gas é an n m , : : ‘ ° ost O aterials 
_— cot QUaIy Boe SLOSS and ranges i costs, as compared with 3 costs when you buy of us: ; ' Bris 
em America. If int terested 1 in gas st ov es :. Cost of suresiols, z. Cost of manufacturing, 
D ask for our Kalamazoo Gas Stove Cat- z. Cost of manufacturing, 3. And the one legitimate profit of the manufacturer. 
alogue No. 8 t is Free. : . - . \ 1: . - 
ogue No. 801. It is Free 3. Salaries of traveling men, And you can buy direct of our factory and 
e and . d ¢ é 
he Pay Cash Credit—As You Pl 
further ay asn or reait Ss ou ease 
«ded We are glad to extend liberal, easy monthly pay- What you want is protection that really protects 
onvet ments credit to you and all responsible persons. You want a binding, legal, responsible assurance that 
jabie. ¢ Z I 


Our free book explains this fully. the stove or range you buy is just exactly as good as it 


is represented to be. 


T 
“A 


Every Kalamazoo sent ready to use—handsomely 


finished and blacked — safe delivery guaranteed —freight As actual, bona fide manufacturers of Kalamazoo 




















prepaid—on 30 days’ free trial—on 360 days’ ap- stoves and ranges, with our own factory under our ab- 
_ proval test—with $100,000 bank bond guarantee of solute control, we are in a position to give you a guar- 
satisfaction or money back. antee that means something. And we do it. 
Thousands of farmers and town and city people We stand back of our goods. We stake our name, 
everywhere are our regular customers on this plan. character and reputation upon the high quality and ex- 
Every Kalamazoo in each neighborhood sells from one cellence of the entire Kalamazoo line. And we want 
ei to several more. You are absolutely protected and safe to prove to you that you cannot buy a better stove or 
in ordering a famous Kalamazoo from us on either our range anywhere, at any price. 
direct cash or credit plan. Will you let us do that— without cost to you by writing us 
We have over 140.000 satisfied regular customers today for our Big Illustrated Kalamazoo Catalogue No. 176 
40°, g c 
among farmers in almost every county in the United KALAMAZOO STOVE COMPANY, Mfrs. 
States and home folks in over 21,000 towns and cities. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
? e - - 11. [FAP R REE 
We should like to refer you to some of these folks, , . ‘ 
: nf . 
probably right near you, if you'll ask us to. ‘ Coupon For Big Free Book s 
We fnow that we can satisfy” you—and save you s C. l d O F; ; h H 
< money—and send you | r quality ind we want ‘ ata ogue an ur relg t H 
. one ana senc oO vette juality ana e want . ° 
a a ie ; * Prepaid Wholesale Factory Prices : 
, the opportunity. s . 
. i H 
Evervbody buys from us by sending for our Big H Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs. 4 
, b ) ; 4 " ‘ 
Free Book first. H Kalamazoo, Mich. ‘ 
J . ° - . j 5 S TT, 3 ] rate 100 4 Kal 
Do this and become a judge of values in stoves and ’ é ey Bs Hits : 1K \ IN ° 
§ Stove Range Catalogue No. 176, | ‘ 
ranges ’ 
BS ;' H ; 
Ihe secret of getting the most for your money— r ‘ 
< c . Nar si 
in all stoves and ranges, including gas stoves and ranges ‘ ‘ 
: Kalamazoo “Radiant” Base Burner is in buying direct from the factory that puts high H ¢ ‘ 
m 7 } ) 1: } } } °: . ws } 1 a s 
j on } we al only— highest quality, handsomest standard into materials—cutting out all dealers’ and ‘ ’ 
original -d greatest fuel saver. Over 16,000 sat- 14) ’ : ee) ae ’ : ‘ : ‘ 
Y ork | Ps , PUES TONER: SENEE 38 middlemen’s profits. 'That’s what we do. Insist on s NOTE: Cut thi H 
ee ished day See Free Catalogue for 1 pages f ; st » ont ‘ ‘ 
of barg ke these the guarantee of the a¢c/wa/ manutacturer, i PPTTITITILTILII TILL 





IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMEN PLEASE MENTI N COLLIER > 





hristmas & New Year Gifts 


In order to give you some idea of the wide 
range, superior quality and original features 
of Williams’ Toilet Articles, we have put up 
three different assortments in handsomely 
illuminated boxes, suitable equally for Christ- 
mas and New Year gifts for men and women. 
Every one of these combination packages 
contains a beautiful hinged cover soap box, 
heavily silver plated inside and out. Get 
these packages from your dealer. If he 
tails to supply you write us at once for full 
information. 


Williams’ Trio Williams’ Ouartet 
i 
bod anvwhere 


Williams’ Trio 
Forthe Man who Shaves Himself For My Lady’s Dressing Table . For an 


CONTENTS CONTENTS 


t Supreme Talc Powder in all nickel 


DOX, pertorated top, hinged cover. 


CONTENTS 
nicke C 
Dentalactic Tooth Powder in all nickeled 
box, visible top outlet, hinged cover. 


Jersey Cream oilet Soap in hinged covel 


sliver plated soap box. 
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|}. BK WILLIAMS COMPANY, 300 Addison Street, Glastonbury, Connecticut 
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